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INTRODUCTION. 



IN the fpecimen which has been given 
of this work *, it was announced merely 
as a philofophical amufement; and the 
Author has rcligioufly kept his word with 
the public. But as every thing that has 
relation to the feelings of the foul, and 
the OBConomy of the human fentiments, is 
always interefting, this fpecies of amufe- 
ment, if condua:ed with judgment, muft 
be as ufeful as pleafirig. 

But this is not without its difficulty.— 
In matters of this delicate nature, the 
writer muft be conftantly on his guard. 
One fingle miftake, in the eftablifhing of 
a principle, neceffarily draws on a train 
of falfc illations, and vitiates the whole 
reafoning: again, an cxpreffion a little 
bold, or which may appear too general 
and indefinite, difpleafes the fevcre critic ^ 
who in a work of this nature, requires 
every where the ftrifteft logical exadnefs, 
and will permit nothing to the imagina* 
tion.~How difficult, in fuchcircumftances, 
the tafk of a writer ! 

* Publiflicd fome years ago in Ireland* 
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But what ! (will fome other objedl) a 
panegyric on Self- Love ?~This is new and 
paradoxical.— It is even dangerous.— And 
what, after all, can be faid of a principle 
like this, but that it is the fource of all 
evil and parent of every Jbliy ?— ^The 
theme may be pleafing enough to the co- 
quettes and coxcombs of the age ;-- but 
what fubjedt this for the more ferious part 
of mankind ? 

This is the fubftance of the difficulties 
and objedtions, that have been made to the 
defign of this work.— But I hope I fhall 
be able to clear them all up to the fatis- 
fadlion of every candid reader. 

It was not* the love of paradox, or a 
pailion for fingularity, that induced me 
to take up this idea : but a defire of placing 
a very ancient and refpedable truth in a 
new light ; and recommending it, by this 
means, to the attention of perfons, who 
from a more liberal, or fafhionable habit 
of reading, cannot be fuppofed to be al- 
together in love with the language of the 
fchoolmen ; or to find any great charms in 
the thorny paths of ethic difcipline. If 
this enquiry fhould be therefore found to 
clear up Tome vtry abftrufe and difficult 
points of fpeculation, and eftablifh morality 
9n a plain, but fure and unfliaken footing. 



IKTRODOCTIOK. ^ 
1 cannot think there will be any reafonable 
objedlion made either to the fubjedt I have, 
taken up, or the method I have here 
adopted. 

But it will be again afked— Does morality 
jftand in need of further, or clearer proofs? 
— ^-I fhould be very forry to think it did : 
I know it does not ; and the poor favagc, 
who never heard the name of Ariftotle or 
Plato mentioned, is yet convinced, by the 
fecret voice of fentiment, of this general 
ti:uth. But I muft beg leave to fay, that 
the philofophers have, many of them^ 
ftrangely perplexed this matter; and, by 
labouring at proofs which were not ia 
nature, defaced fair Nature's work, and 
given occafion to the libertines and free-* 
thinkers of every age to deride even thcfe 
fundamental and primitive truths. —Let us 
forget for a moment the philofophers, and 
their fyftems ; let us confult fimple Nature^ 
and liften attentively to her voice: fhc 
will tell us, that 

; Humanity partakes equally of fenfi* 
biiity and reafon— that it is cflentially a 
compound of both— that we are afFcfted 
with pain and pleafure, before we arc 
capable of diftinguifliing between moral 
good and evil—and that, even after being 
made acquainted with thefc diftinftions, it 
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is not in our power to incline to the one 
(ide or the other, without fon^e immediate 
and pleafing motive to engage us to aftion. 

This procefs is extremely fimple and 
eafy : and I conceive that upon this plain 
and fimple foundation, we may fee the 
auguft and venerable fabrick of morality 
rife with infinitely greater dignity and fe- 
curity, than it caA receive from all the 
laboured fpeculations of the philofophers. 
— The judicious reader will not fail to 
obferve, that here we have reafon always 
in our view ; and when he refleiSts on all 
that this idea imports (the exiftence of a 
Deity, the fuperintcndcnce of a Provi- 
dence, and our. innate defire of happincfs 
and immortality) he will then the better 
conceive the propriety of the title of this 
work '* Rational Self-Love/' 

With great refpeft to the learned fchool- 
men, and the illuflrious names of Clarke, 
WoolhAon, &c. I muft^ be bold to fay, 
that they have not been iuj95ciently ex- 
plicit and fetisfac^tory. in their reafonings 
on this important fuhjcfl:. 

What fhould we think of a mathema- 
tician, who, in. explaining the uf? and 
nature of the globe, fhould content bim- 
felf with telling us, that the fun rifes and 
fets to our view, once in the four and twenty 
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Boars, becaufe the nature of things rc-^ 
quires it (hould be fo ; or becaufe this re- 
gulation is conformable to the eternal and 
invariable connexion of our ideas ; or even 
becaufe the Creator hath ordained this re- 
gular viciffitude and order in nature?—' 
What information or fatisfadlion could wp 
receire from* fuch vague and general ex* 
preflions ? and would not the curious en- 
quirer remain ftill totally ignorant of the 
true fyftem of the globe ? &c. 

Not unlike this is the method the above 
mentioned philofophers have followed ia 
accounting for the firft principles . of vir- 
tue. — Virtue and the moral principle is 
(we all agree) ftridly conformable to 
truth, to the xnature of things, to the will 
of God, Sec.— Who doubts it ? But what 
is it that makes it thus perfedly conform- 
able to truth and the nature of things ? — 
What gives virtue ' the denomination of 
truth ; and vice, that of falfliood ?— -And 
what is it, which induces the Deity to com- 
mand the one, and forbid the other ?--- 
Here it is in two words:— the property, and 
immediate tendency, of virtue is to produce 
general happinefs ; that of vice, general 
mifery. — This is that plain truth, about 
which the generality of our ipeculative 
philofophers (my Lord Shaftelbury, and 
a 2 
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all the modern Platonifts not excepted) 
have formed fo many profound, but my- 
flerious, unintelligible, or inconclufive 
reafonings; and this the precife point, into 
which all that pomp of words, to have any 
real meaning, muft be ultimately refolved. 
Now it is to be obferved, that general hap- 
pinefs imports our own, as well as that of 
others ; and, that the happinefs of others, 
exclufive of our own, had been quite in- 
different and foreign to us : our own good 
and happinefs, therefore, in fome fenle or 
other, is. always the firft objeft of our 
purfuit ; and this is the grand fpring 
which Providence fcts in motion to engage 
the jattention of individuals to the great 
objed of the. general good. It is true, the 
ultimate end of all is God's glory, as we 
fballfhew in chap. 3 of this work; but 
this is neceflarily implied in the general 
idea, and a love of virtue itfelf. 

The defign, therefore, gf this work, is 
to illuftrate ind fet forth thefe important 
truths in the ftrongeft light we are able : 
the more, as certain modern philofophers 
feem to have taken ^advantage of the in- 
fufficiency of the common method of 
reafoning on thefe matters, in order to 
obtrude pn the human race the moft per- 
nicious fyidems and principles^ and fuch as 
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tend diredly to annihilate the eternal 
diftinftion of right and wrong, of virtue 
and vice ; and ftifle, in a word, the voice 
of all confcicnce and religion. 

If you vvrould believe thefe modern 
fages, morality is but a nominal fyftem ; 
and virtue a principle of mere immediate' 
convenience : our notions^i therefore, of 
rigJbt and wrong are eflentially variable, 
. and to be determined only by opinion, and^ 
the various taftes of nations and ages. 
Upon this principle Dr. Mandeville.com-. 
pares *• the maxims of morality to the 
*' different v^rays of laying out a garden 
"judicioufly; which are almoft innu- 
** merable, and vary, according to the 
" different tafles,of nations and ages." — 
*« The adions which one nation or age 
** approves and recommends as virtuous^ 
'* another nation or age (he obfervcs) 
** treats as vicious and abominable/* 
*' Our notions, therefore, of right and 
** wrong, are merely arbitrary, and as 
*« variable as the modes and fafhions, 
•^ which come and go in endlefs rotation/' 
-*-The confequencc of this hopeful 
fcheme of reafoning is, that there is no- 
thing permanent in the fentiment of wr* 
tue, and that confcience itfelf,. in the 
kn(t we commonly underfland it, is an 

a3 
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impofition on mankind^ and an open infult 
offered to our reafoh. 

Many of our modern reafoners think 
in the fame manner ; of all of whom we 
may truly fay, what the judicious Dr. 
Brown has particularly obferved (in his 
Trcatife on Liberty and Licentioufnefs,) of 
a celebrated writer yet Jiving ; that, *' with 
•* a pen truly Epicurean they would at once 
♦^ diffolvc all the comforts of the juft, the 
V hopes of the virtiious, and the terrors 
**of the impious." 

It may be juftly afked, what could 
have given rife, among the modern philofo- 
phers, to fpeculations fo contradidory to 
the precious lights derived to us from 
Chriftianity ; apd even the more general 
iyftcm of the heathen philofophers ? *• The 
•' corruption of the heart (it will be 
** anfwercd) and a fullen attachment to the 
*' obje(fts,and immediate pleafures, of fenfe, 
** jcdned to a reftlefs itch of novelty, and 
" Angularity in opinion."— Such difpo- 
fitions muft, I own, have put the mind 
upon the fearcb after arguments and rca- 
fons, capable of giving this fcheme an air 
&t Icaft of pkufibility. But what in (hort, 
arc thofe arguments and plaufiblc reafons, 
cm which the philofophers of our days 
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have imagined they could efedl a fyftem fo 
pernicious ? 

' They may, I think, be all reduced to 
this one general principle, ill applied, and 
mifunderftood ; viz. the influence of Self- 
Love in ail our determinations and a<ftions# 
—From this principle, which, as* wc 
fliall fee, is in itfelf inconteftable, they 
have very earneftly laboured to draw con- 
cliifions the mofl: unfavourable to morality f 
and indeed the moft erroneous, Thefe 
we have juft hinted to, and (hall think our 
labour not ill employed, if we arc fo happy 
as to fucceed in our attempt to expofe the 
enornious abufe of their dedudlions and 
reafonings. 

There is in Monfieur PafcaVs .Thoughts 
a remark very pertinent to the prefent pur- 
pofe, «* If we would reprove (fays he) with 
«* fuccefs, and efFedtually fhew another 
** that he in the wrong, we ought to ob- 
** ferve what way he is looks upon the ob- 
** jed, (b caufe in that fenfe it is generally 
** fuch as he apprehends it) and acknow- 
** ledge that he is fo far in the right. — 
*^ He will be pleafed with this method ; as . 
*' intimating that -he was not miftaketi, 
*' but only wanted to have furveyed the • 
*^ thing on all fides." 

And why (bould wc not employ the 
a 4 
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fame method, fo full of candour and mo- 
deration, in the caufe we have now before 
us 5 the moft interefting perhaps in the 
whole courfe of human fpeculatign, and 
that which moft nearly concerns the hap- 
pinefs of our fpecies ? The modern rcafon- 
ersliave fet out with' this principle ; that 
the love of ourfelves, or Self-Love (for 
they mean the fame thing) is the firft and- 
univerfal fpring of adion in man. — If this 
principle is really founded in truth and the 
nature of things, muft we deny it merely 
becaufe they have adopted it; or, if you 
will, becaufe they have attempted to draw 
wrong inferences from it ?--That were 
equally unjuft and unphilofophical :— for 
what principle would then hold good in 
philofophy ; or what principle is there, 
however true and refpedable in itfclf, 
which fome of the philofophers have not 
mifapplied and perverted ?--** Nil ti^m ab- 
^* furdurp (fays Tully) quod non dixerit 
f* aliquis philofophorum-""As the princi- 
ple, therefore, is juft, and fgunded in 
nature, wp capnot r^fufp fubfcribing to 
jt 5 but they muft in their turn permit us 
%o fliew the \vrpng ^nd intolerable abufe 
pf tjie reafpnings which they havp atr 
tempted to eftablifh on this foundation. 
We ^re pQt^ perha|)S, fufficiently ?tv^arc 
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of the danger of thcfe feducing opinions ; 
how foftly they glide into the foul, and 
affume, in a little time, the appearance of 
reafon. How far they may have obtained 
in thefe nations, I fhall not take upon me 
to determine : but certain it is, that many 
feem now to eftimate virtue by the fole rule 
of immediate convenience i and vice by the 
deviation of their adions from this 
favourite fcheme, or perhaps by the nature 
of the penalty, attached by the mere letter 
of our laws to certain irregularities and 
tranfgreflions. 

Hence the general difrepute into which 
morality is fallen among us ! —The private 
virtues, ftripped by this gracelefs philofophy 
of their ftrongeft fupport (the religious 
motive) lie neglected, or are laughed out of 
countenance: the ruin of public virtue 
neceiTarily follows j for both are intimately 
connefted : nay, the latter derives all its 
force and efficacy from the former. If not 
animated by this original fpirit, the intre- 
pidity of the hero is but ferocity or wild 
ambition ; and all the boafted zeal of the 
patriot, but a narrow and contemptible 
fdiiflinefs. 

Such the abufe to which Self-Love lies 
expofed! and fuch, in faft^ the abufe, 
which i§ dailjr made of it both in fpccula^ 
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tion and pwiifHce !--A diligent and honeft 
cnqaity into the nature of this principle, 
will therefore, it is hoped, appear not alto- 
gether unfeafonable or unentertaining to 
the reader: It will open to the candid reader^ 
at Icaft, a more pleafing ptofpedl ; and help 
to diffipate the clouds, which writings of 
this ftamp, or the converlation of men 
abandoned to this loofe and dangerous way 
of thinking, may have raifed in the mind. 

The few, among the ancient philofo- 
phers, who denied the immortality of the 
foul, and the fupcrintendence of a Provi- 
dence, confined the idea of happinefs to 
the bleflings of this life ; nor could their 
Self-Love, confidently with thefe wretched 
and narrow views, extend any farther. — 
Epicurus diftinguilhed himfelf among the 
philofophers of this ftamp, and firft redu- 
ced thefe notions into a fyfmatical form; 
The famous Latin poet, Lucretius, brought 
the dodlriiles of this Greek philofopher 
into vogue in Rome; and in his poem; 
•' de Rerum Nattrra*', a work replete with 
impiety and beauty, prefented the intox- 
icating cup to the miftrefs of the world* 
Caefartafted, and drank deep of the deli- 
cious poifon ; and in the drunkennefs of 
his reafoni defpifcd the gods, and tram- 
pled on the liberties of his country. 
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The firft among the moderns, who 
treated of Self-Lovc with elegance and 
difccrnment, was the Duke de la Roche-* 
foucault ; whofe ingenious maxims are a 
lafting monument of his extenfive know- 
ledge of men and manners. It were happy 
that thofe who came after him, and took 
up the fame fubjedl, had prefcribed to 
themfelves the fame rules of moderation^ 
and liberal criticifm : he paints men, and 
the adions of men, as he found them, and 
as they generally are ; but he meddled 
not with principle, .and (hewed no incli- 
nation to attack the ground- work of moral 
fentiment, which he evidently fuppofes 
all along ; and feems tojudgeof thcaSions 
of men, and determine their merit, by the 
relation they ftand iii to this primitive 
rule. He has, however, been followed 
by a train of malignant wits, fuch as tht 
authors of the Penfe'es Philofophiques*, 
L'homme Machine, -f* L*efprit, J &c* 
whofe inaufpicioiis labours, like the fpi*^ 
der's web, feem calculated only for 
the poor and unmanly purpofc of 
onfnaring flies ; and, taking advantage 

of the natural curiofity of men to be-> 
( I ) Phihfophical Thoughts. — as fuppofed, by Monf* 

Did— ot. 

{%) Man a Machiney — by the Marquis D*Argea$* > 
(3).%V/V,— by MpntHdvetitti. - "^ 
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tray them into the pernicious fchemes of 
irreligion, or modern Epicureifm.— Roche- 
foucault wrote more like a gentleman 
(or, if you will, a critic) than a philofopbcr. 
The unhappy Mr; Hobbes, who built 
all his moral reafonings. on the fame 
foundation, was a profelled philofopher : 
but his mind had received a deep tinfture of 
melancholy; and his temper had beenfoured, 
to an uncommon degree, by the fanatieifm 
and uribounded audacity of the times, 
when he faw the conftitution overturned, 
and the king, under the pretext of public 
juftice, dragged upon a fcaffold.— Hobbes 
then concluded in his cabinet, that " All 
«* men are born in a hoftile ftate,"—- -that 
«^ each one is to every other a wolf, and a 
** beaft of prey j" and that *• fuperiority 
*^ of power and addrefs is the only rule 
"of right,'* &c. This needs no comment; 
and the abufe of the principle of Self-Love 
is here fo glaring and exceffive, that we 
have only to wonder how a writer could 
have the audacity to publifh fuch mon- 
ftrous reveries.— Mandeville is more cir- 
cumfpefl: and popular : but his writings 
have the fame general tendency to over- 
throw morality, to confound the ideas of 
^virtue and vice^ and annihilate their 
diftin<3:ion.-p-The author of certain celq^ 
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brated eflays, who is yet living, has laid 
himfelf open to the fame invidious charge. 

It is then a matter of fome irtiportance 
to take a view of thefe original prin- 
ciples ; and prefent them, in their natural 
order, to the curious enquirer. If the 
Author's endeavours fhouldnot plcafe gene- 
rally, he will have at leail the confcious 
fatisfadion of ' having meant well; and 
taken fome uncommon pains, tocoUeft the 
neceffarily materials of a rational amufe- 
ment for his readers. He hopes, therefore, 
for that candour and indulgence from the 
Public, which every well meaning writer 
is entitled to. 

To obviate or prevent any mifeppre- 
henfion on the part of the Reader, he thinks 
himfelf here obliged to obferve, that when 
he talks of the natural principles of virtue^ 
he does not niean to abftradt from the lights 
conveyed to us by Divine Revelation ; or 
that human nature is of itfelf capable of 
doing any thing meritorious of life ever- 
lafting, without the immediate affiftance 
of Divine and Supernatural grace. In chap. 
7 of this work, the Reader will fee this, 
mentioned exprefly ; and the Author muft • 
look upon any fuppofitiqn to the contrary, 
as injurious to him. —It is Divine Revelation 
alojne that has cleared up all our doubts iu 
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thefe matters ; that brought to light a]l 
the errors of the philofophersj and diftindlly 
pointed out the objedt, motive, rule, and 
true end of morality and virtue. Nor can 
we conceive how Socrates and Plato could 
have fpoken fo divinely, and faid things 
fo extraordinary and fublime, without fomc 
inlight into the Oracle of God, by what- 
ever means <|iey obtained it, which it is 
not my bufinefs here to enquire. But even 
thefe great men feem to fpeak on occafiona 
with fbme doubt and vacillation ; becaufe 
the glory of a perfeft revelation was re- 
ferved for the great Mcfliah and M after of 
the World. On this fcore it is, that our 
Deifts have been fo often, and, fo juftly 
reproached with infincerity and ingratitude, 
in afiuming to themfelves the merit of 
thofe diftind and forcible reafonings, 
which we find in (bme of their books, on 
the fubjcd: of natural religion : for the 
moft part of what they have been able to 
fay with certainty on that fubjedt, has been 
clearly taken frdin revelation. 

How then can we call thofe principles 
and maxims of morality^ which have 
cfcaped the penetration of the philofophers 
of all ages, natural i or pretend that they 
are founded in nature ?~For this^ reafon; 
that they are really conformable to the 
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true and original fentiments of rational 
nature, which had been obfcured, disfigured, 
and in a great meafure effaced by Sin 5 but 
happily revived, and brought again into 
full day, by the Chriftian Revelation, 

I SHALL make no apology here for 
employing the term of ** the Gods'* ia 
many places of this work : everj^ body, 
that has th^ flighteft tindure of claffical 
learning, nnuft know, that ' this term is 
made ufe of, without the leaft fcruple, by 
all who treat of the hiftory or morality of 
the ancients i and that it means no more, ' 
in the modern ftile, than the truth of the 
exiftence of a Deity, and a Supreme Pro- 
vidence.* 

All the fources from which I have 
-drawn any help in this compofition, are 
faithfully pointed out in the work itfelf* 
But I muft particularly acknowledge my 
obligations to the judicious Dr. Brown, in 
his Effays on the Charadleriftics, particu- 
larly Effay II, " On the obligations of man 
** to virtue, and the neceflity of religious 
^' principle," A piece truly philofophical, 
and which I fhould heartily recommend to 
the perufal of all our nu)dern reafoners. 
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CHAR I. 

Seif'love phtlofophically conjidered.— -Innate 
love and defire ofhappinefs.-^ThepaJions^^^ 
Source and origin of all thefe affedlions. 

WITH all the difad vantages un-* 
der which human nature is 
acknowledged to labour, we 
iftill feel fomething within us that animates 
our hope^ and roufcs the foul to aftion* 
Men of the moft thoughtlefs caft of mind, 
men even in the rudeft ftate of cultivation, 
have a general, and often a lively fenfe of 
their effential wants : all figh without in- 
termiffion for fomething, they know not 
what, that may at length fill up the va-» 
cuity of their fouls, and make them happy 
and eafy. 

What (hall we call this difpofition of 
the mind ? Call it rejilefsnefs^ /elicit ude, ca^ 
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facity oi thtfoul, or whatever other appel- 
lation you pleafe to give it ; but fure I am 
it is Self-love : that is, a principle of felf- 
prefervation implanted originally in our 
nature, and which manifefts itfelf in per- 
petual efforts towards the general objedl of 
6ur well-being, and a conftant defire of im- 
proving, one way or other, our condition. 

It is not enough, perhaps, to call this 2 
principle oi felf-prefervation % it is fome- 
thing" more : it implies a certain greatnefs 
of foul, which will not acquiefce in fimpl6 
cxiftence, but afpires to a more extenlive 
plan of fentiment, and adion. In a word 
it may be defined — An internal fpring of 
adtion, which puts all human nature iii 
motion, and, according to the different di- 
xedlion it receives from the free determi* 
nations of our will, becomes occafionally 
^he inflrument of goo(r and evilj and of 
what we truly call virtue^ and *z;/V^.— ^ 
Of virtue^ when diredled to the attain- 
ment of all the gpod^ which in fuch cir* 
cumftances may be attained ; and of vice^ 
when diverted from the profecution of 
that greater good, to purfuits of a meaner 
fort, znAfubverJive of that better end. 

This is the true philofophical idea of 
Self-love. In the common acceptation in- 
deed, it is underAood to mean fuch affec- 
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tions and difpofitions only, as are known 
to center in the gratification of deJiruSlhe 
paffiohs : but this is confining a term of a 
very extenfive meaning, to too narrow and 
limited a fenfe ; and in this particular ac- 
ceptation it falls by the one half (hort of the 
idea it ttatufally imports. In this laft fenfe 
it is an evil, which man had wantonly fa- 
bricated for himfelf; in that which we 
have delivered, it is a principle of good and 
happinefsj confequently a bleflSng, and a 
gift of God. 

Self-love, thus philofophically under- 
ftood, is to human nature what the gale is 
to the navigator i 2, force or tmpulfey which 
bears us on through life ; and without the 
help of which man muft have languiflied 
in a ftate of ina(ftion, and inutility to him- 
felf and the world. It is the fource and 
fountain-fpfing of all thofe aflfeftions and 
paflions, which animate and diverfify, in 
an infinite variety of operation, the vaft 
theatre of human life. 

What idea of a man without afFefl ions, 
appetites or defires, that is, without Self-^ 
love ? How (hould wc diflinguifh him, in 
that fuppofition, from a painted canvas ^ot 
JlatUe of fenfelefs block ? Thefe afFecaio'ns, 
it is true, varied and oppofite as they always 
are, keep up a kind of warfare in the foul, 
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and hold the mind in a ftate of perpetual 

agitation: but- 
All things fubfift by eleincntaly?ri//, 
And paffions sltc the elements of life. 

EJJay on Man. 

In fa(5V, what can be more oppofite than 
thofe external elements, which compofe 
the bulk of our world, aivy earthy fire and 
nvater? And yet what harmony, what 
beauty arifes from their general accord ! 

The analogy will appear ftill fuller and 
more ftriking to the reader, when he com- 
pares the aftion of Self-love on the foul, 
with that impulfe, or force which fets the 
planetary fyftem in motion. 

B Y this laft are produced all thoic 
charming phenomena (or appearances) in 
the heavens, which ftrike the eye of every 
beholder with admiration, the viciffitudes 
of day and night i the revolution of the 
feafi)ns ; variations of the moon, &c, and 
fomctimes fierce, and dreadful phenomena, 
as thunder, lightnings comets, &c. 

Similar to thefe are the effecfts and 
appearances which Self^lo^e produces in 
the human fyftem ; fometimes flowing in 
a calm and gentle fuccefllon of aSiion and 
repofey now blazing in a glow of bene-- 
volence, and heroic fentiments ; or again 
ragiijg in zjlorm of the fiercer paflions* 
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Bqt whence does this powerful inftindt 
derive its origin and fourcc ? 

It manifeftly arifes from out fenjibility^ 
and power oi feeling. For, how poffefs 
this power, or once experience the impref- 
fions of pain and pleafure^ and not defire 
the one, and dread i\\Q other ? — From this 
natural love of what is in itfelf grateful to 
the fenfe, and our averfion to what is 
painful, we arejuftly faid to love our/elves i 
becaufe we are the fubjeft in which thcfe 
impreflions are received, and for whofe 
fake Nature exerts hcrfelf fo ftrenuoufly to 
fecure and improve the one, and remove 
or afluage the other. 

Observe the progreflion of Nature's 
operations in a new-born infant, — Weak, 
naked, and defencelefs on his firft entrance 
into the world, he fenfibly feels the ira- 
preflion of the external air, and manifefts 
his fufFering by his piercing cries,. — But 
as pain is not our deftination in the Cre- 
ator's view, it feems to have been calcu- 
lated, in this inftance, to prepare the way 
for a fucceeding fenfatipn oi pleafiire. 

In efFedt, fo foon as the tender hand of 
the parent can, with proper applications, 
remove the cold (which was the caufe of 
the infant's pain) the fcene is immediately 
altered 3 the blood having by this means 
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acquired a quicker degree of motion, a 
new and till then unknown warmth is 
immediately difFufed through the little 
frame, and to a ftate of trouble and anguip^^ 
inftantly {Sicct^As ferenity ^ndjoy. — Every 
fubfequent movement of the infant, mani- 
feftly tends to fecure, and if poffible, per- 
petuate this pleafing fituation, and to avoicj 
or prevent the return oi pain. 

This is vifibly the aifedion of Self- love. 
But what is it, which gave exiftence to, or 
roufed this latent power of the foul ?—- • 
What indeed but the fenfation of pain^ 
which fo greatly incommoded, and that of 
pleafurey which in its turn comforts and 
revives the infant being ? 

Thus Self- love is vifibly the refult, or 
if you will, the infeparable concomitant of 
ovixfenfibility. It is alfo a neceifary prin- 
ciple of our prefervation : a point much 
more interefting, and which requires i^ 
fcparate explanation. 
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CHAP. II. 

S^lf-Iove a necejarjy principle of our pre- 
fervation in every Jiage of life. — Wif- 
dom of Providence in the ceconomy of 
the animal fyjiem. — Reafon alone not 
Sufficient to, this end — EffeSls of the 
union (j/'Reafon and Self-love in man. 

WE are ftill talking of man, confi- 
dered as an individual. We fhall 
confider him hereafter as a member oifo^ 
ciety. In the firft place, therefore, it is a 
principle i||dubitabje, that Self love is ab- 
folutely neceflary to our prefervation, as 
individuals not only in the days of infancy, 
but alfo in our riper years. 

If infants had not this internal fpring to 
jdetermine them to adtion, they could not 
poflibly fubfift, but muft inevitably pcriflb. 
What fhould diredt them in the choice of 
pcceffary and wholefome food? What 
jfhould deter them from the ufe of fuch 
things, as may be hurtful and deftrudtivc ? 
They have not yet attained the ufe ofrea^ 
fon ; they are incapable of perceiving the 
'connexion of caufes with their natural 
(efFe<3:s ; fome inJiinSly therefore, muft have 
l^een fubftituted in the place of reafon to 
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fupply this deficiency ; and this inftindk is 
Self-love. 

Upon this principle, and with this view 
it was, that the Author of nature kindly 
annexed to the ufe of fuch things, as are 
neceffary or conducive to the infant's fup- 
port, a certain delightful fenfation, which 
naturally draws his attention that way; 
and a painful znA forbidding one to every 
thing that may be pernicious, or hurtful, as 
a prefervative againft their fatal effedts. — 
The balmy fuck that bede\vs his tender 
lips, is 2i%fweet to the tafte, as it isfalutary 
to his franae : on the other hand, ftrong 
or acid liquors, which are deftrucfeive to the 
conftitution, are in an equal degree offen-' 
Jive to his palate.™ Thus has the Creator 
provided againft the dangers, that threaten 
our infancy, by means the moft fimple and 
cafy, and withal the mofi effedtual; that is, 
by the immediate operation oi Self love. 

The tender care and experience of the 
parent would, it may be faid, fufficiently 
^nfwer all thefe purpofes, without fup- 
pofing Providence to interfere in this parti- 
cular manner. No : all the fkill and ten- 
•deirncfs- pf parents would avail nothing to^ 
wards 'tKi-sdefirable end, if the food, which 
they prefent to the infant, were not ftill 
piore powerfully recbmmended by a con-^ 
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fomitant fenfe of pleafure^ attached by 
ijature to the ufe of the thing itfelf. With- 
out this lure, which Providence holds out 
to the infant, he would obftinately re- 
je6t all their moft tender offices, and nau- 
fcate even the moft neceffary food. 

This, at thp fame time that it fhews 
the neceffity of Self-love towards the in- 
fant's prefervatiariy is a clear demonftration 
of a Supreme Providence^ infinitely wife znd 
good. And indeed, what can be more ad- 
mirable than this exadl proportion oi means 
tp their proper ends^ fo vifibly diiplayed in 
the ceconomy of this animal fyftem ? — 
But this brings back to my memory a par- 
ticular objeftion of the Epicurians againft 
the dodlrine oi providence. 

** There are fome kinds oi poifon, faid 
they, which are fweet and pleajing to the 
palate; whilft other things, that greatly 
contribute to the fupport or recovery of 
health, are naufeous and diJiaftefuW 

From this, and fome other feeming de- 
viations and irregularities in the conftitu- 
tion or operations of nature, Lucretius had 
the impiety to advance. That the Deity 
cguld have had no part in the original 
creation, or prefent adminiftration, of thq 
world ; 
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Nequaquam nobis Divinitus ejfe paratam 
Naturam rerum, qua tanta eft pradita culpa f 

Lucr. L. 5;, 

For a full and fatisfadory anfwer to 
the difficulties, or rather cavils, of the ene-» 
dies of providence, I muft here refer the 
reader to the illuftrious Feneloits Demon- 
ftration of the Exiftence of God, the learned 
Der ham's Phyfico and Jftro-Theologyy and 
Cardinal Potignads Anti Lucretius. Of 
thefc three celebrated writers, the two firft 
are the moft familiar, and beft accommo- 
dated to every capacity. 

These works contain a fimplp recital, 
or review, of the wonders of nature, of 
what is moll ftriking to the naked eye, or 
interefting to the curious naturalift. The 
SpeSiacle de la Nature of Monfieur VAbbe 
Plucbe is alfo a work of great merit in this 
way. 

These fimple reviews of the produdlions 
of Nature, contain a magnificent difplay of 
the power and v/ifdom of God, more con- 
vincing perhaps, and fatisfadory to the 
mind, than all the arguments deduced 
from the laboured fpeculations of philo- 
ibphy. 

But not to pafs by, unanfwered, the 
objedion of the Epicureans above menti- 
onedy I muft here obferve, that it is by 
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art ^Xont ihzt poifons arc made properly 
fweet and palatable : for it is remarkable, 
that the fweetifli quality, which fome 
kinds oi poifons have from nature, is rather 
heavy and loathfome, than lively or invit- 
ing ; and that fuch things, if not fwallowed 
precipitately, will quickly fhock and offend 
the palate. 

Even the vermin, after greedily fwal- 
lowing *a little arfenic, difguifed in bread, 
or other meat, will, when next it meets 
a like preparation, carefully feparate the 
good food from the poifon, and avoid the 
latter. 

What can the inftinft, which teaches 
it this nice diftindion, be founded upon, 
but the difagreeable tafte, ovfmell, produced 
by the poifon itfelf ? For there is no anfi- 
patby, or fympathy in nature without its 
immediate caufe; and no other fufficient 
caufe appears for the antipathy here men- 
tioned, but that which we have affigned. 

The infant's organs, it is true, are not 
yet properly fitted or matured for thefe 
nice diflindions, in all things : he is even 
often iztn to catch at things, that are 
hurtful and deJiruSiive ; and the young of 
the Arute kind, which are not defigned for 
the pofTeflion of rea/on at any time, have 
Ijieverthelefs, from the beginning, a per- 
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feftlon of inftinSf^ which is denied to the 
human fpecies. 

But what then ? or what argument can 
philofophy draw from this, that may in the 
Icaft prejudice th'e adorable dodtrine of an 
allwife and bounteous Providence ? or even 
the truth of the principle, which we have 
juft laid down ; viz^ that the Creator 
has annexed to the ufe of good and whole- 
fome food a certain delightful fenfation, to 
excite and renew, at ftated times, our love 
and defire of it ? 

Have infants the fame regular and pe- 
riodical fondnefs for what is hurtfuh or 
even indifferent in its nature, that they have 
for go^d and wholefome food ? No. The 
latter is, therefore, a manifeft inftindt of 
Nature, which, if not prevented by iicknefs 
or infirmity, always operates in an uni- 
form manner on the human frame, and 
was confequently given us for the end of 
our prefervation ; and the deviations from 
this grand rule, arifing from fome irregular 
and unnatural appetite, or wantonnefs of 
fancy, are but fome of the effcdls of our 
natural imperfedion and weaknefs, which 
kind Providence hath however, in a great 
meafure, fecured us againft -, on the one 
hand by the experience and tender vigilance 
of our parents, and on the other by the 
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difficulty of accefs, in our infant days, to 
fuch deftrudlive objeds. 

But after all, what prefumption in 
man, what blindnefs in the philofopher, 
to imagine, that the Creator fhould not 
have moulded, as he pleafed, the work 
of his own hands, and interfperfed with 
his gtjfs fome neceflary corredlives to our 
pride ! 

Why ? fays the difficult philofopher, 
why any poijhmus, or noxious herbs, among 
t\i(^ Jlowers oi iht mead? — Why any vora- 
cious or deJlruSlive animals in the walks of 
Nature ? Are thefe the veftiges of a boun-- 
teous Providence ? 

But let this audacious reafoner liften in 
his turn. 'Whatever might have been the 
occafion, whatever the Creator's motive 
for this remarkable diverfity, in the pro- 
duftions of nature, is it not true at the . 
fame time, that he hath furniftied us with 
proper means to obviate the inconveni- 
encies and evils, that may arife from fuch 
caufes ? 

Have not even thefe very caufes, what- 
ever terrifying afpedt they may wear, their 
degrees of convenience and utility in the 
general fyftem ? 

Owe muft be extremely dull, or inat- 
tentive, not to perceive it. From the 
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rankeft poifons are extrafted many medi- 
cinal virtues, well known to the learned in 
botany and chemiftry. On the other hand, 
the different fpecics of favage and deftruc- 
tivc beafts keep each other in awe, and at a 
proper diftance from man : their ferocity 
ferves to exercife his courage and induftry, 
and gradually becomes matter of fport and 
amufement to him : he cannot, it is true^ 
boaft the ftrength of the lion ; but then he 
has bands, and ability to furnifh thefe 
bands with arms and inftruments, more 
terrible than the dllacerating claw, or fo 
much dreaded roar of that voracious ani- 
mal. 

This fuperiority of power and addrefs 
in the human race was, we may juftly 
fuppofe, originally calculated for our de- 
fence againft the ferocity and voracioufneft 
of many of the brute creation ; and it was 
the vice of man only, that pointed thefe 
inftruments of death againft the breafts of 
his fellow-citizens. 

When all therefore is confidered, muft 
it not be acknowledged, that the earth, as 
it actually ftands, is .habitation good enough 
(as the learned Tier ham expreifes it) for 
its tyrannic mafters ? 

Now for the defign, which the Creator 
might have had^ in thus blending and chc- 
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^uering (if I may fay it) the fcehe of Na^ 
tufe^ let us hear the fublime and eloquent 

FflNELON. 

The unrverfe (fays he) is one great andf 
admirable piece of divine art, where light 
^ndjhade are blended in fuch a manner, ai 
at once to produce the double efFedt, which 
the mighty Artifi had in view; viz. To 
make it known, by thtjlamp he impreffed 
it with, as bis i (that is, by the beauty^ 
variety^ and grandeur of the work) and ftill 
retain certain marks of its dependency y and 
creation out of nothings b}^-ibrtie feeming 
defeSls or dark appearances upon the face 
of this ftupendous fabric. 

So it is in truth. On the one hand, the 
grandeur, beauty, and variety of the ««/- 
*verfey ftrike the eye of every beholder virith 
amazement ; whilft on the other, tlie irre- 
gularities or deviations, which we think 
we may difcern in certain parts of the 
whole, (thofe particularly which feem in 
any fliape to afFe<fl our bappinefs\ art conti- 
nually pointing out to us the dependency o% 
our origin, and the primitive nothing of all 
things around us. 

So far we have endeavoured to clear up 
the firil part of the objeftion above men- 
tioned. As to the fecond, that there are 
things which, though greatly conducive 
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to the fupport, or prcfervation oi health yet 
<u:e dijlajteful and forbidding^ (as emeticsi 
furgati'O^s^ and the like) it ihould be ob- 
fcrved, that thefe things contribute only 
by accident and indireSily^ to the prcfer- 
vation or recovery of health, inafmuch as 
they help to remove the internal caufes of* 
ficknefs and diforders, viz. the redun- 
dant and noxious humours, which fome- 
times overpower the ftomach, and obftrudt 
the vital fundions : but confidered direSlly ^ 
and immediately in themfelves, they ard 
certainly hurtful and deftruStive in a de- 
gree equal to the difagreeablenefs of the 
fenfations they excite. They convulfe the 
ftomach in an alarming manner, and would 
prove fatal, were they not expelled along 
with the noxious humours of the ftomach 
itfelf, by the very tumult and convulfions 
which they there give rife to. 

From this general proportion, which Is 
found to fubfift between the nature of 
things, and the quality of the fenfations 
they naturally excite in us, we muft con- 
clude, that an all- wife, and bounteous Pro- 
vidence hath originally diredled, and ftill 
continues to prefide over, the oeconomy of 
the animal fyftem in general. 

But to return to Self-love^ and the ne- 
ceffity of its concurrence in the work ofi* 
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biir prefervation : it will be faid, that in our 
riper years, when our reafon is ftrengthened 
and improved, there (hould appear no oc-» 
cafion, for the purpofe here mentioned, of 
the operation or influence of Self-love^ 
Should not this feem to draw man to too 
near a refemblance with the brute kind ? 
And is it not reafoA, at this period, equal to 
the accomplifhmeht of all purpofes of hu-» 
ihan life ?— -- 

No^— The guidance and diredlion of 
reafon is, indeed, abfolutely neceiTary at 
this period; becaufe then we have a 
thoufand different objefts to look too : we 
muft provide the heceflaries and conveni-* 
fcncies of life, and guard againft innume- 
rable evils, which feem to threaten our 
dcftrudlion : we muft therefore be endowed 
VfiXh judgment and reafon, to compare our 
ideas together, to fee into the various con^ 
nektons and bearings, and weigh their ref- 
pedlive degrees of tendency to the produc- 
tion oigood and evil: yet all this is unequal 
to the accompliftiment of the purpofes 
of human life without the additional 
weight and adionof fome inJiinSiive power^ 
capable of fixing the mind to the great 
objedl of our preforvaticn and happinefs. 

Reason, taken purely in itfelf, is nothing 
more than the perception and contemplation 
C 
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oi truth in its various connexions, and de- 
ductions. It was therefore that an emi- 
nent writer compared the light of reafon to 
that of the fun, which enlightens every 
thing, but gives motion to none ; and car- 
ries a brightnefs along with it, but has no 
force^ — If man (continues this author) had 
nothing but reafon to fpeak to him, he 
would confider her decifions, as dreams^ or 
the importunate counfels,andremonftrances 
oi z, pedant. —It is xSx^fentimenty ox feeling 
oi goody which alone engages our regards i 
and that oi evily which llirs up our dijlike 
and refentment. — Abbadie : Uart de fe 
Connoitre Soimeme. 

In faft, had we not been actuated by 
fome inJlinSiive principle, like Self-low, 
our reafon ihould have been bewildered in 
her own thoughts ; it (hould have been 
indifferent to us, what objedls we beftowed 
our contemplations upon : and the mind 
would perhaps attach itfelf to every thing 
elfe, but that which concerned us moft. 

SELFrLovE alone arrefts all thefe vaga- 
ries, and fixes and determines the mind to 
the interefting objedt of our happinefs. 
This principle, therefore, added to that of 
reafon^ gives us at once the idea of an active 
being^full oiafftBionSy appetites^ ^n^defresy 
yet RATiONAL,PRoviDENT,andFR££; and 
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CapaWe of turning the impetuofity of the 
pajjions to the noblcft purpofes of wifdom, 
by gaining them over to the patty of 'Virtue i 
in a wordi the full idea of man. 

"— ; — Self-love, the fpriiigofmotioti, ^<{75 the foul, 
Reafon's comparing ballatice rules the wholes 
Man, but for ihat^ no a£tion could attend^ 
And, but for this^ were adlive to no end: 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar fpot, 
To draw nutrition, propagate, attd rot ; 
Or, meteor like, fiame lawlefs thro' the void^ 
Dcftroying ether s^ by him/elf dc&ioy^d,-^ 

EdsAV ON Man.** 
From all this it evidently follows, that 
Self-love is as neceflary to our prefervation^ 
fes reafon itfelf. What do I fay ? Thefe 
two powers make up the fubftance of 
jdian's very eflence and nature ; nor could 
Vre bead the being we enjoy, if either had 
been excluded. 

There remains but one thing more to 
be obferved on this head ; to fay how, 
iand in what our fent merits or modus of 
feeling differs fronlthat oifuperiorhtings ?— 
Ours therefore is of a mixed kind, founded 
ipz,vi\jQnfenfef and partly on reafon-, for 
there is indubitably a fpecies of feeling, 
Ivhich is properly cMtd fen timenf, and is 
independent of the impreflions made upon 
our fenfes by external objefts; parti-* 
cularly that fentiment of Self4ove, which 
C2 
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confifts in a confcious dignity, or ejieem of 
our own worth : a fource often of the 
bittereft, though fccrctf/elf^reproach, v^hcn 
we think we have even mentally admitted 
or acquiefced in a thought, unbecoming 
the dignity of our nature; and, on the other 
hand, of the moft flattering /elf-applau/e, 
when our fentiments appear equal to the 
good opinion we have of ourfehes. 

This is- common to us with fuperior, 
zndifpiritual beings ; but thefe are exempt 
from, and inacceflible to thofe movements 
oi fel/'Iotjey which take rife in the opera- 
tion oi i\it fenfes, and the impreffions there- 
on made by material objects : thus avarice, 
vo/uptuoufne/s, indoJence, and the like fen- 
fual afFedtions, which make fo great a part 
of the human paflions, are entirely unknown 
to thefe fuperior beings : their feelings, 
therefore, ^e what we properly call pure 
fentiment ; ours pzrily/entiment, and partly 
fenfation. 

Some of the philofophers have ftrenu- 
oufly laboured to perplex themfelves and 
the world with difficulties concerning the 
powers and merits of human reafon, that 
guide, which Providence gave man to di- 
jecft him in his purfuit oi happinefs. The 
title of this w6rk, which includes reafon as 
well as Self- love, feerns of itfelf to call upon 
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Us for a difcuffion of thefe matters : but 
not to interrupt the feries of the enquiry 
which we are now engaged in concerning 
Self-hve^ it feems more advifeable to re- 
iervc what we have to fay on that fubjedt, 
for the conclufion of the work. We (hall 
therefore proceed on our enquiry concerning 
the operations of Self-love i but cannot 
avoid making previoufly fome remarks on 
the order, which Nature has eftabliftied in 
the fucceffion of pain 2Lnd plea/ure ; the 
two grand fprings by which Self-love ac- 
tuates the fQuL 
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Succejjion ^pain and pleafure in tbe human 
foul. Various fyftems of philofophers on 
this fubjeSt. 

WE have already obferved that pain 
and pleafure are the two grand 
fprings, which Nature hath employed to 
toufe the attention of the foul, and keep 
our Self love always on the watch for the 
great end of our prefervation. This matter 
merits fome refledtions; nor is it poflible 
to form to ourfelves a competent idea of 

C3 
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the nature of man, or the primitive con-» 
ftitution of humanity, without entering 
into a detail of this matter, 

** If this world (fays the proud and dif- 
conten ted philofopher) is the work of an 
2\\' bounteous Providence, why was pain 
made one of the conditions, on which we 
were to have been brought into being ? 
Why was it not entirely excluded from the 
creation ? Was it not in the power of this 
zW-'bounteous Creator to have provided for 
our happinefs and fafety, without having 
recourfe to this fad expedient ? and is not 
the prefent fyftem of things an exprefs con- 
tradiction to the attribute of the Divine. 
goodnejs ? 

The curiofity of man has gone great 
lengths on this fubjedt, and produced that 
capital error of the Manicheans, who, not 
finding themfelves able to reconcile the 
attribute of God's infinite goodnefs with 
the permiflion of ^'z;// of any kind, had re- 
courfe to the impious notion of another 
diJlinSl God, whom they fuppofed equally 
powerful with Cat good onty but eflentially 
bad and malignant in his nature, always; 
counteracting the benevolent defigns of the 
good principle i and confequently fole author 
of every evil in the world. 
It is not, perhaps, fo furprifing, that igno;-: 
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rant, rafh entbujiafisy fliould have given 
iiitx) excefles of this kind : but that Monf. 
Baile, that elevated genius, that formidable 
critic^ (hould have undertaken an apology 
for this fliocking impiety, and ajScrted that 
it was founded on arguments tmanfwerable 
to all the power of human reafon, is indeed 
an effort of philofophical fpirit; I fhould 
perhaps of faid, defpair, which can fcarcc 
be conceived. 

This laft mentioned point is, however, 
of too abftrufeand complicated a nature, to 
admit of a full difcuffion in this Eflay. All 
we fliall therefore fay to it here, is to lay 
down fome general remarks, which may 
fcrve at once to fatisfy the reader's curi- 
ofity on the queftions above propofed, and 
fhew the temerity and falfehood of Baile's 
aflcrtipn. 

In o,ur reafonings upon the nature of 
man, we are never to forget thefe three 
things : Jlrji^ That he is a created being, 
eflcntially, dependent^ and limited in his 
nature ; fecand^ That he is of a compound 
nature,as being made n^^o^Jpirit ^ndmatter ; 
th'rd. That as a rational being, tapable of 
adting with deliberation and defign, he has 
been placed here in a ftate of probation^ 
where his virtue may be put to a proper 
left, and an opportunity given him ofexer-« 
cifing h\s free-will and liberty. 
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Jiul of what pafles in the ioJy ; nor could 
ihcjoul, if not affedled in this manner, nar 
turally provide for the preservation ^d 
fafety of the latter. 

The foul, therefore, in its prefent flate, 
inuft be naturally fufceptible of paWf as 
well at pkafure* 

CoNSiDERJED even in itfelf, as a pure 
fpirtt^ is it not dill a created being, tad 
confequently limited and imperfe&f Is it 
not^ as fuch, obnoxious to dijirefs ? Will 
it not yield, at times, to the irritating fcnfc 
of it's own wants, and it's inability to gra*- 
tify every fancy, or ambitious affe(2ion of 
a towering Jbu/? 

Must not a fituation like this, which 
yet is naturally unavoidable to a created 
being, bring anxiety and pain f — Or i? it 
demonftrable, or even probable, that God 
is from the nature of his goodnejs obliged 
to invert the order of things, and exempt 
his creatures from the effeds, and natural 
confequences of their exijience 1^— He may 
indeed condcfcend to do fo 5 and fuch, in 
part, was the gracious privilege, granted 
our firft parents before they finned. 

I HAVE faid, in part I becaufe it appears 
that this privilege, great as we may fuppofe. 
it to have been, did not cafry an univerfal 
exemption from every kind oi ^cdn or trou^ 
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hk : for though our firft parents were to 
have been free from death znd Jifknefjt, 
whilft they perfevered in the ftatc of inno- 
(cence, yet it is manifeft they had ftill one 
fqffion at leaft, or temptation to encounter ; 
arid that if this were not attended with 
Ibme ftruggle and difficulty, there fhould 
have been no degree of merit in the viSlory^ 
in cafe they had even obtained it, — What 
do I fay ? The name of viSiory is an ab? 
iurdity, where no Jlruggle is fuppofed to 
intervene. 

Was not Eve in a ftate of real pain, 
whilft fhe contemplated the beauty of the 
forbidden frutt ? — That pain^ and inward 
Jiruggle^ which fhould have eftabliflied a 
merit in her, had (he been willing to «i- 
counter it with fortitude, was the occafion 
oi hcY dif grace ^ becaufe flie fufFered herfelf 
to fink under the temptation, and yielded 
to it. 

Now, if even in a ftate of privUege and 
exemption, fuch as has been here mentioned, 
there was ftill a certain portion oi pain re-« 
ferved for trial ^nd probation, what muft it 
be when that privilege is cancelled, and 
humanity abandoned to all its natural 
weaknefs and infirmity ?— This is a ftate 
oi trial, much more fevere and difficult than 
the former : ficknefs an4 dea^tk have novij 
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rcfumcd their primitive rights over man^ 
and thcfe he muft encounter in their moft 
dreadful appearances with refignation and 
fortitude. 

Add to this the great difficulty of cul- 
tivating and obferving t\it moral znd foetal 
virtues, Umperance and moderation in the 
midft of ardent paffions ; jnftkey equity and 
f ease J in the face of avarice^ contention and 
tumult : for fuch are the natural attendants 
of a numerous fociety of beings, like man, 
as he ftands now conftituted !— Is it then 
£o ftrange, that pain fhould have found place 
in the world ? Or can the permiffion thereof 
be deemed a contradidtion to the Divine 
goodnefsy efpecially when we have fo many 
reafons to be aflured, that our prefent fuf- 
ferings are meant as means of exercifing 
our virtue^ and that we are to be gainers 
by them in the end ? 

I SEE but one way of eluding the force of 
this reafoning ; and that is by fuppofing, 
that God had no other view in creating 
•this world but that of barely difplaying the 
attribute of his infinite goodnejs^ and ren- 
dering his creatures happy. 

The idea is, I muft own, feducing ; but 
it is not juft, or founded in any folid prin- 
ciple of reafon : for in this fuppofition, 
the permiffion of the leaft evil imaginable 
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fliould have involved a contradiftion, or^ 
to fpeak in clearer terms, had been totally 
impoffible, becaufe Jubverfive of the ontf 
objeSi v^rhich God fhould then have had in 
view ; and becaufe he had it in his power 
to render his creatures completely happy {^i 
fuch had been his fole defign) without the 
intervention of pain of any kind, though 
we (hould even fuppofe it to have been 
employed only as a means of bringing about 
that defirable end. 

This was Baile's grand forty and the 
mighty fopbifmy with which he for fome 
time embarraffed the learned world. 

'* God, (faid he) being in himfelf infi- 
nitely perfeil and happy y it cannot be fnp- 
pofed, that the Creation could have added 
in any fenfe to his glory^ or that this could 
have been the end, or defign of bringing 
any creature into being. By the Creation^ 
therefore, he could have only meant to 
manifeft his goodnefsy and communicate 
fome degrees of happinefs to his creatures, 
in that meafure which the exigency of their 
particular natures {hould . require ; that is, 
to fome morcy to others lejs: but as to 
painy or evil of any fort, it muft have been 
entirely excluded from this pure fcheme of 
benevolence ?nd goodnefs.'—\Wt fee, never^- 
thelcfs, that pain and evil really exift in 
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the world : the Manicheans, therefore^ 
(concluded Baile) were not fo repre- 
henfible in attributing to an evil principle 
(fuch as we have already mentioned) the 
pains and mijeries attendant on human 
life ; or it muft be candidly acknowledged^ 
that we cannot at all account for this fad 
phenomenon^ and that our reajon^ that pre- 
tended fourcc of light and evidence, is fit 
only to perplex us, and raife clouds of 
doubt and uncertainty in the mind, — " 

I HAVE been the more particular in the 
dedudion of this fophiftical reafoning, a9 
by expofing its futility and weakncfs, I 
fhall have an opportunity of overturning 
the firft principle oi modern infidelity j which 
generally runs in this ftile : ** God is ef-* 
fentially goodi and this adorable attribute 
necejjarily influences all bis determination J 
and decrees : it is therefore impojfible^ that 
be could have been the author of any iyftem^ 
or inftitution, which denounces Juture evif 
to any of his creatures.'*"^" 

Now Bailees fuppofition, that God had 
no other view in the creation of the worlds 
but that of manifefting his goodnefsy and 
rendering his creatures happy^ is a gratu-* 
itous and arbitrary hypothefis^ deftitute of 
proof, and not even fo much as probable. 
So long as he maintained himfelf in poflef* 
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fion of this fuppofition, he baffled all the 
efforts of his antagonifts ; nor could he be 
lilenced (for this difpute was carried on ia 
the face of all Europe) until publicly 
challenged by Monfieur De la Placette to 
produce one folid proof of his favourite 
fuppofition. 

It is true, Baile died foon after this, and 
had it not in his power to make a public 
reply to this new opponent* But though 
he had lived, and been difpofed not to give 
up the caufe fo tamely, what could he have 
replied, or how could he have demonftratcd 
the point in queftion ? 

FatherMallebranche had alfo read 
Baile's objeftions, and maturely weighed 
the merits of the fuppofition he went upon; 
but fo far from difcovcring any degree of 
evidence or probability in it, he thought he 
could turn the objections themfelves into 
proofs of a very oppofite tendency, that is, 
of the truth of the Chriftian religion itfelf. 
The thought is fo ingenious, that I think 
the reader will be well pleafcd to meet it 
here, 

♦* God, therefore, (fays Mallebranche) 
being in himfelf infinitely perfeSl 2inA happy ^ 
and the world and all creatures poffible ef- 
fentially limited and imperfeSl, there could 
have been no proportion between their ex^ 
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jfierjce and his glory'* --^^In this he agrees 
with Monficur Baile : but what eonfcquenc* 
are we to infer from this principle ? That 
God could have had no other view in cre-^^ 
ating them but their fole bappinefs ?---By 
no means> replied Mallebranche : all th^ 
good he could beftow upon them, or they 
were capable of receivings was ftill finite 
and limited^ from their incapacity of re-* 
ceiving what was infinite in itfelf." 

** Their happinefs, therefore, was not 
an objedt that could have engaged all his 
attention \ nor can it be faid, wkhout te- 
merity, that this could have been his only 
view.'* 

*' The only confcquence (concluded 
Mallebranche) that may be drawn from the 
principle above eftablifhed, is this. That 
God would never have refolved upon cre- 
ating the world, if he had not had the" 
means of giving it, in one fenfe, an infinite 
value and dignity ^ deferving all his atten^ 
tion and love : this means was the incar« 
K ATI ON oi his fon 9 which reflefts an infi^ 
nite price and value on the homage and 
obedience of man, whofe nature the^;^ of 
God condefcended to alTume/' 

In this admirable union of the divine and 
human natures, we fee all the attributes of 
God difplayed in themoft eminent manner i 
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nis goodnefs^ power y wifdom, jujiice^ mercy ^ 
&c. This, therefore, was the only objeft, 
that could anfwer the purpofe of his glory ^ 
and what he had principally in view in tffe 
work pf the Creation.'" "^-Thus faid, Mai- 
lebranche, in the {y&tm of re/igion itfelf we 
find the full folution of this difficulty; 
which was meant, or at leaft manifeftly 
tended in its nature, to . overthrow it. 
Thefe principles are laid down at large in 
his Converfations ChretienneSy and in his 
Treatife de la Nature, et de la Grace. 

MoNS. DE LA Placette did not go Co 
far in his conjedtures, but contented himfelf 
with deftroying the foundation of Bailees 
fophiilical reafoiiing^ and cxpofing the 
weaknefs of his favourite fuppofition, 4 

Doctor King, and the celebrated Leib- 
nitz had alfo entered the lilts with Baile 
en this interefting queftion ; which pro- 
duced two very curious, and remarkable 
fyftems, diametrically oppojfite one to the 
other. 
• ^rTHE former, in his Origin of Evil, lays 
it down as a principle, that the Creator's 
defign in his formation of the world was 
principally to exercife and manifeft his 
power; that being in himfelf infinitely 
perfe5l, he found nothing in the idea of 
external things, that could have been a 
D 
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motive to him to bring them into being t 
that, with regard to him, they had nothing 
good in themfelvcs, and that it was his 
choice alone that placed them in that cate« 
gory ; that being in himfelf infinitely gooJi 
at the fame time that he willed the exiftence 
of the world, he alfo willed the good of 
every individual, fo far as was coniiftent 
with the general defign, and the means ha 
had chofcn to exercife his power: now 
thefe means were neceffarily connc<9;ed with 
a certain, fcries of phyfical or natural evil} 
fuch as pain, Jicknefs, death, &c." 

" Who then will prefume to arraign the 
Godhead for permitting thofe evils^ which 
were naturally infeparable from the plan 
which he freely, and as abfolute mafter, 
laid down to himfelf^ with the view of ex- 
ercifing his infinite power ? We may as 
well arraign, and take him to taik, fi^r ere-* 
ating a world at aU." 

As to what we call moral evil, and the 
guilt we incur by the violation of our moral 
duties, this could not have been prevented, 
fays Dr, King, but by depriving man of 
his liberty and freewill, which muft have 
made of the entire world a mere machine^ 
where all had been governed by tha 
laws of mcchanijm and irrefiftible motion i 
n ftate which cannot be deemed fo proper 
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![6r the cxercife of God's infinite power, as 
that in which man is Uftfr^, arid capable 
^meriting future reward'* 

Although thisfyftem muft appear de- 
JFcdHve from the Author's afFeding to con- 
fine the vaft and incomprehenfible deiigns 
of the Creator to the fole exercifc of his 
pimer, fccondcd, as I may fay, by his good^ 
^S/^ y y^t the chain of his reafoning is folid 
and juft> and prefents many ideas that 
throw abundance of light on this dark fub- 
jeft. In his difquifitions on the topic of 
moral evil particularly, he (hews he had 
iludied human nature very carefully, and 
that with a great underftanding he alfo pof- 
fbfled an excellent heart. 

The great difficulty in the matter here 
before us, is to eftablifli a phyfical fyftem 
that may fatisfy all our doubts ; and from 
a clear view of the general plan of the 
creation^ lead us into the myftery of moral 
€vii; and, ifpoffible, afcertain the reafoa 
why the Creator permitted it to enter into 
the plan of his work. But where (hall we 
find the clew to this great difcovery ? Or • 
is it to be found any where but in religion 
alone ? To dcmonftrate this, we need but 
reflect on the infufficiency and apparent 
weaknefs of every principle, that philofophy 
alone has been hitherto able to devife, ia 
D 2 
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the view of clearing up our doubts on thii 
head. This will appear ftill more ftriking 
when we take a view of the famous Leib- 
nitz's fyftem. 

This great man, the glory and ornament 
of Germany, and one of the vafteft ge- 
niufles that have appeared in our century, 
faw with regret the infufficiency of all 
thefe merely philofophical hypothefisj and 
flattered himfelf with the hope of ftriking 
out one, that might efFe(3:ualIy fatisfy our 
doubts, and as Pope expreflcs it^ 

Vindicate the ways of God to Man. 

*' The Almighty therefore (fays Leib- 
nitz, in his Theodicaea) having an infinity 
of poJ]ible worlds prefent to his mind, and 
power to produce them all with the fame 
eafe^ muft have chofen this preferably to 
every other, fince it was this which he 
really produced. This aSiual world, there- 
fore, was that which was the mofl con- 
formable to the nature of his attributes j the 
moft worthy himfelf; in a word, the befi of 
of all poffible worlds. 

** This world being initfelfone great 
compound, its parts are fo clofely linked 
and united together, that not a fingle par- 
ticle can be retrenched, without changing 
the whole.-— This beJioi^Xi worlds poffible 
comprehended, therefore, all the aSiit^l 
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It^uos o£ motion, the laws of the union that, 
fubfifts between they5«/and 6ody, the par- 
ticular imperfeSlions of each creature, and 
the general laws according to which the 
Cceator diftributes his graces among them. 

** From this it appears, that God was 
not obliged to prevent the evi^s, natural 
or moral, neceffarily or occafionally con- 
i)ie<fted with this fyftem ; on the contrary, 
it muft appear, that eviU as well moral as 
natural, entered, in fome fenfe, into the 
plan of his work." 

^* Not that we muft imagine (fays 
Leibnitz) that God has pofitively willed or 
intended that moral evil fhould be : no ; he 
has but merely permitted it, becaufe it was 
in fome fenfe conneiled with the innu- 
merable perfeSlions of the creation. It is 
thefe perfeftions that raife th^prefent world 
above all pojfible worlds; and it is not the 
xXioH perfect, becaufe ^/^ has found place in 
it: but what we ftiould fay is this, that the 
moA per/eii of worlds is that in which ^n 
and moral evil has taken place. God has 
not therefore willed ^;z or mar al evil in 
itfelf ; nor confequently predeftinated any 
of his creatures to it. — " 

This way of reafoning has been termed 
QMimifm by the learned, from the fuppo- 

D3 
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fition it is built upon, of tiis being the 6ejt 

of all poflible worlds* 

It was for fome time imagined that Mr. 
Pope had adopted this fyftem. This ,con- 
jefture took rife from that celebrated and 
favourite maxim of his, which he fo ftre- 
nuoufly inculcates in his Effay on Msm : 
Whatever is, i3 rtgbu 

But he publicly difavowed the chargCj| 
in his letter to Monfieur Racine on this 
fubjeft; and further declared to his friends 
in England, that he had never fcen Leib- 
nit?'? treatife on thefe matters; or at Icaft 
not till he had compofed his Eflay on Man. 
The judgment we are therefore to form of 
his fentiments on this head, is, that accords 
ing to the plan which the Creatpr propofe4 
to himfelf in the formation of the worlds 
wbatevef is, is right : a fentiment v^rhich 
will ftand the teft oi iht(twtrt^ phiiofophicat 
pr theological fcrutiny ; bccaufe all that is, 
is either neceffarily or occafionally conneded 
with the pre-eftabli(hed laws of the genera^ 
jfyftem of things; that is, with the general 
laws of motion^ thofe of the union which 
fubfifts between the foul and body^ and the 
more particular laws pf the liberty and^r^'^-. 
W// of mai^. 

People not fiifficicntly qonverfant \x\ 
thefe matters, may here fulpeft thatLeibnita;; 
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taeant, by his fyftem of optimi/m, *to deny 
th^ reality of a future and better ftate after 
this life. But this is a miftake: he only 
talks in this place of thofe tranfient and 
fubordindte worfds, which it was in God's 
power to create : of all which he fays, this 
was the befi and )noft perfeSl. Leibnitz was 
a Chriftian, and believed a future^ per- 
manent and immortal ftate. 

TkAT therefore, which peculiarly cha- 
raderizes Leibnitz's fyftem, and diftin- 
guiflies it from Dr. King's, is his fuppo- 
fition, that this aSiual world is the beft of 
all worlds poflible, independently even of 
the choice which God made of it i whereas 
Dr. King fuppofes that, with regard to the 
Creator, there could have appeared nothing 
in the idea of any poflible world whatever, 
which could have recommended it par- 
ticularly to his choice ; and that it was the 
free determination of the Divine will alone, 
which gave this adiual world the degree of 
merit it holds : for all poflible worlds being 
eflentially under the idea of creation^ muft 
be neceflarily limited and imperfeSii an^ 
though conftituted in diff^erent degrees of 
perfeftion comparatively to each other, yet 
all equally indifferent to, becaufe infinitely 
difta;it from, the Supreme Bein^, which 

D4 
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confequently may produce worlds more and 
more perfeft without end. 

Leibnitz therefore, feems to have det- 
rogated from the idea of the Divine greater 
nefs and power^ in fuppofing this the moft 
perfedl of all worlds poflible; or attributing 
any degree of excellence to it, relatively to 
the Creator and his fovereign views, above 
any other world. And thus even this pomr 
pous iyftem, fo much cried up by Leib- 
nitz's adherents, betrays, even at the firfl: 
view, that general charadler of weaknefs 
entailed upon every human underftanding. 

To conclude : the beft, and indeed the 
only furc method of reafoning philofo- 
phically on the fubjeit before us, (hould 
feem to be this; — Pain and e"z;// exift really 
in the world, and not furely without the 
Creator's knowledge and permiiTion: thp 
obvious and natural confequence of thi? 
experimental truth is, firft. That the hap^ 
pinefs of man was not the Jole or principal 
pbje^ of the Creation ; fecondly, That pain 
was not introduced into the world without 
caufe; and thirdly. That in the defigned 
fyftem of things, which the great Creator 
alone can comprehend and unfold, man 
could not have been totally exempt from it. 
;^ If it has found place in this world, why 

pot alfo in ^. future ftate ? And what created 
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underftanding can determine the bounds of 
that Supreme Jujiice^ whofe inalienable 
right it is to 2Ld]\i^git punifhment, as well as 
reward? — Alas! it has no bounds; for 
none of the Divine perfedlions have any.— — 
Again : What mortal can comprehend the 
full extent of his obligations and duty to the 
godhead; or the degree oi malice znA guilt 
contained in the revolt and difobedience of 
man ? Will the unbeliever then prefume to 
diSlate to the Sovereign Judge} — Should 
he not Tzthcr Jubmit and tremble? 



CHAP. IV. 

Succeffion ^pain and pltzfnrc, how conducive 
to our happinefs both tn the natural and 
vciOX2S.JenJe. 

NO W that it appears, both from the 
compofition of our frame, and the ftate 
of probation in which we have been placed, 
that pain could not have been totally ex- 
cluded from the world, is it not truly ad- 
mirable how the Creator has regulated the 
manner of its operation ? how he has 
blended thefe ungrateful fenfations with 
the oppofite feelings of pleafure^ and even 
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made them fubfervient to the produaion of 
human bappinefs ? 

T»E fucccflion oi pain and pleafure 
which he has eftablifhcd in the foul^ is in- 
deed the fureft pledge of our happinefs 
both in the natural and mora/ order of 
things.~In the firft, it is what moft effedu- 
ftUy anfwers the purpofe of our prejervation, 
and gives at the fame time a re/i/b to the 
pleafures and enjoyments of life, which 
they fhould otherwife have wanted. 

I SHALL here give an inftance of the 
goodnefs and wifdom of Providence in both 
thefe views/ 

The pleafure we feel in fatisfying the 
natural and periodical cravings oi hunger^ 
was intentionally given to invite us to take 
our neceffary food, in fuch quantity, as 
fhould properly fupport Nature : and it 
is very remarkaWe, that this kind oi pleafure 
rifes always in proportion to the neceffity 
we ftand in of food and nourifhment» at 
JeaH: in found and healthy conftitutions ; 
and in general, as the learned OajQendi 
obferves, the more important and neceflary 
any particular purpofe of Nature is, the 
higher fenfe of pleafure hath Providence 
annexed to the means of effedting and pro* 
moting it. 

e^T to follow the thrwd of qui: w&- 
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Ibaing; if tbi6g$ had been £o ordained, 
that we fhoulfl on eyery qccafion feel th^ 
^mc pleqfure in the ufe pf eataifks, this 
agreeable fenfation, irifteac} of contributing 
%o our prefer vation, would foon cut fliort 
our very exiftence itfelf, by engaging u« to 
take in fuch quantities of foo4» as muft 
have opprefled the ftomach, an4 ove^-? 
powered the digeftive faculties. 

To obviate this evil, what has the author 
of Nature done ? Our own daily expe-? 
fience {hews it : he has annexed a fenfa- 
tion of uneajinefs and pain to the ufe of 
viSuals% fo foon as the foregoing fenfation 
^i pieafure ceafes to be necejfary^ or ufefuh 

HsRE then is an indance of the expe- 
diency, and even neceffity oi pain (in the 
prefent fyftem of things) which fo much 
Rocked the Manicheans. Thefe n>en con- 
fidered pain only in an abftrad; light, 
without attending cither to the unfearch- 
^ble views of the Creator, or the compo-^ 
fition of human nature, or the order and 
Regulation under which it has been in- 
troduced into the world ; which to every 
\inderftanding, capable of refledlion, is a 
?noft ftriking proof of the Divine goodnefs 
^nd wifdom. To which I muft add, that a 
fingle inftance of this kind is enough to 
(qi^vin9e us, that pain may be equally ne- 
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ceflary in a thoufand other cafes^ though 
vrt may not be able to fee immediately 
into the connexion it has every where with 
the defign of our pre/ervation. 

But how does pain contribute to en- 
hance our pleafures, or give a higher reJt/h 
to our gratifications, and enjoyments ? — 

A LONG and uninterrupted fruition turns 
fJea/ure, as experience (hews us, into a 
toil; for this reafon, that it fatigues too 
miich the organs of fenfation, and exhaufts 
the animal fpirits : hence it happens in our 
prefent ftate, that p/eajure, if not inter-* 
rupted by alternate pain, (6 often palls 
upon the mind, and creates yi/zV/y. There 
is even, we may venture to affirm, in the 
mind itfelf, a certain weakncfs and limi- 
tation, which renders it incapable of fuf- 
taining a long courfe even of mental 
delights and gratifications. — Be that as it 
may, thus far, at leaft, is certain, that a 
man whofe health has never been difturbed 
hy ^ckne/s, nor his pleafures croflTed by in- 
tervening difappointment, knows neither 
the true value of health or plea/tire : but 
then how fweet and delightful the return 
of health after a little indifpofition I and 
how aflfedling the fenfation s of that en- 
joyment, which has been croflTed and en- 
dangered by intervening dijicuities zw^ 
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difapointments I — So it is in fad, that the 
intervals of pain give a kind of novelty to 
pkafure itfelf, and produce that agreeable 
enaotion of the fpirits, which quickens 
every appetite of the foul. 

Such the pbyjical advantages, vrhich 
man derives from this'eftablifhed fucceffion 
oi pain and pkafure in the foul ! — But the 
moral good, arifing from this wife regu- 
lation of the human feelings, is flill of 
greater importance to us. It was certainly 
meant by the Creator to prefcrve the mind 
in a happy equilibrium^ and equally prevent 
the extremes oi prefumption and defpair. 

If this regulation had not taken^ place, 
then all muft have been ^/<f^r^, or ^Sipain: 
extremes equally dangerous to the virtue 
and bappinefs of manin his prefent ftate of 
inftability and weaknefs. 

In the firft place, if all our fenfations 
were accompanied with pkafure^ we fhould 
have been expofed to the continual danger 
and temptation of attributing all our hap^ 
pinefs to ourfelves, and affeding perhaps 
an abfolute independency of the Creator. 

We fee fomething like this even under 
the prefent difpenfation, though altogether 
unfavourable to fuch fentiments. What 
pitiable weaknefs, what mad temerity be- 
tray themfclvcs frequently^ in men, who 
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liave been fluihcd with a- long ferns of 
profperitjr, or fuddenly r aiftd to great and 
eminent dignities ! — The fon of Philip of 
Macedon having fucceeded^ perhaps beyond 
his moft fanguine hope, in his attadc oar 
the Perfiam empire^ muft henceforth he 
ftiled a God ! 

What fliotild it have been^ if thife gid-* 
dy and inconftant being, ma»^ had no dtjl^ 
eu/ty to encounter, no pain to undergo, ot 
balance to weigh down his prefumptioH 
and levity ! 

Gon has been therefore careful to pro* 
vide- againft this inconvenience, by efta-« 
bliihing a conftant and unavoidable fuc« 
ccflion of pain and pleafure in the foul ; d 
regulation, which muft neceffarily convince 
us, that thefe interefting feelings, on which 
all our happinefs or nufety depends# are de* 
rived to us folely from that hand, which 
gave us exiftence, and in whole power it 
is to continue, or at pleafure to withdraw 
all favours from us.~* 

On the other band, if all our feclinga 
were accompanied with pain^ we fliould 
not have known the hand that brought usi 
into being; we ihould have denied the 
very name of goodnefs and providence : 
what do I fay ? We Should hpve been ne- 
ceffitated (I dcead the thought) to hate 
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a&d curfe our very cxiftence^ and it's Ai2« 
tbor.-«-But in the prefent order of things^ 
whtro fo many agreeable fenfations lye 
before us, we cannot but love and cherifh 
the being we have received ; and difcover 
in every pleafing fentiment, or feeling of 
the foul, a new and powerful motive to 
blefs and praife the Creator. 

And indeed, if we do not fuppofe cir- 
cumftances fo peculiarly diftreffing, as to 
deprive a man of the ufe of his reajon, it 
muft be acknowledged that he is always 
provided with agreeable fenfations enough, 
of one kind or other, to counterbalance 
any weight of mifery, under which he may 
labour.— No one, I believe, ever wifhed 
to die, purely for the pleafure of parting 
life i and nothing but the fuppofed impof- 
iibility of recovering loft health^ with the 
common bleffihgs attendant thereon, could 
naturally reconcile us to the thought of ap- 
proaching dijfolution^ 

I SAY, naturally I for I fpeak not here of 

/upernaiural motives, to which the love of 

this prefent life, with all its appendages of 

btaltlh fortune^ liberty ^ &c. muft, in the 

baiance of reafon, yield and give place. 

But in our eftimation of thefe laft men* 
tioned^ benefits it is certain, that the lofs of 
a man's biM> fgrtune^ 6?c. apd (I ihal| 
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venture to add in one fenfe at leaft) tlid 
wreck even of his fame and cbara£ier, arc 
all loffes fuiordinate to that of /jj^ 5 becaufci 
in this are contained the means^ or jat leaft 
the poffibility, of recovering all again by ^ 
more virtuous, prudent, and fteady courfb 
of conduift. 

With what relu<Stance does not evert 
the moft determined felf-dejirayer proceed 
to that fatal extremity ? — Whatever good 
countenance he may affedl to put on, it ist 
certain that Nature (hudders at the thought 
of dejirucliorif and that the very idea of fo 
cruel an expedient throws the foul into a 
ftate of profound melancholy, which can 
fcarce be diflembled, and of which we fre- 
quently difcover the moft evident traces, 
when the bloody fcene is over* 

Cato himfelf, whofe apparently heroic 
end has been the fubjed: of fo much admi- 
ration among the Romans, and on owxjlage, 
could not help betraying ftrong fymptoms 
of uneafinefs on that occafion, though he 
affedled to fupport his refolution with the 
wifdomand philofophy of Plato, and fcemed 
adlually feafting in the anticipation of £w- 
mortality. The love of life, which no pre- 
fent diftrefs can totally extinguifli, returned 
inceflantly upon him, and dafhed the ap- 
parent fplendor of his premeditated ^x/f 
with fentiments of confcious horror. 
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This appeared in various inftances, 
^Vhilft he was revolving the fatal defign^ 
he gave one of his fervants, for a flight 
tofFence, a violent blow on the face. He 
flew into a rage with his fons, who, through 
a fen timent of filial duty and afFe(5lion, had 
iecreted his fwprd : he puflied back his 
phyfician with violence, when he came to 
drefs his wound : in a word, with a favage 
ferocity, he tore his own bowels ; and in 
this critical moment, at once dcmonftrated 
the regret^ with which he parted life, and 
entirely forfeited that high character of 
wifdom, for which he had been fo juftly 
celebrated before. 

Iir general, therefore, the idc^ of JiiidJe 
can only proceed from a difordered reafon, 
v^hich cannot attend to the enormity of 
ivich felf-ai/ufe ; or an excefs of haughtinefs 
and pride, which will not bend to circum* 
.fianges^ but in its rage ftifles all the tendet 
Jf?ntiments of Nature, 
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CHAP. V. 

Conclufion of the foregoing Matter. 

FROM what has been faid it muflE 
evidently appear, that after all the 
e^vils which the oppreffion or malice of mea 
may bring upon us, or our own weaknefs 
and mifconduft may have occafioned, there 
is ftill fome fenfible portion oi comfort and 
enjoyment in life, arifing from the general 
benefits of exiftence, and the periodical 
returns of health and liberty, however 
flight in appearance ; but above all, from 
that fovereign and univerfal refource of 
mortals, hope ; which, however diftant its 
objcdl may appear, affords always an im- 
mediate, and moft affedting confolation to- 
the foul. 

For thefe reafons many philofophers of 
note have advanced, that there is vifibly 
a greater portion of good than evil in the 
world : a pofition, which has been ftrongly 
maintained, and in the opinion of good 
judges clearly demonftrated by Dr. King 
in his Origin of JSW, Sherlock on i^r^- 
vidence, and many others. 

But it muft be acknowledged, that it 
is the idea and hope o(ix future ftate, which 
principally turns the fcale in our favour^ 
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aild makes the portion of good to prepon-^ 
derate over that of evil. If we could be 
ftript of this good iope, or oUr imagination 
confined to the immediate enjoyments of 
this life, then indeed the portion of evil 
exifting in the world muft have beeii 
judged to outweigh all the good or happinefi 
it contains; but there is in this juft and 
}>owerful fentiment a fund of fatisfadion 
and delight which,joined to the many other 
bleffings we are aftually poffelTed of, feems 
to give the fum total of good a vifiblc fupe- 
riority ©ver that of evil. 

But be that as it may, what are we to 
think of certain modern philofophers, who 
Would treat this juft hope as chimerical , and 
repfefent it as a pleafing ilhijiony which 
men are fond of indulging to footh their 
pride, and forget, if poffible, how nearly 
their condition approaches to that of the 
brute ?—- ^Thefe are the fentiments, among 
many other impious ones, of the author of 
L'homme Machine^ which is commonly at-* 
tributed to the Marquis d'Argens; they 
are alfo contained, we are forry to fay it, 
in the famous epifile of a very great and 
illuftrious perfonage in the north to the 
late Marfhal Keith ---It is hard to fay of 
JTuch fentiments, which they deferve moft, 
our pity, or indignation, 
E 2 
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One thing however is certain, that while 
we fee, on the one hand, fo much real evil 
in the world, fo many fevere trials, which 
'Virtue is expofed to; and, on the other, 
have any idea of a Supreme Being, infi- 
nitely good and ju/it we cannot but con- 
clude, that oxxv ^ prefent exiftence is a ftate 
of trial and probation, which is to be fol- 
lowed by another, in which approved vir- 
tue fhall be rewarded, and vice puniflied 
according to the rules of eternal and inva- 
riable /V^/rif. i 

Could we have the leaft probable fuf- 
picion of fallity or illufion, in this fenti-» 
ment, then indeed our condition fliould 
have been truly miferable, and much infe- 
rior to that of the brute, which we now 
fo much defpife. Our reflexion on the 
paft, and apprehenfion of future events 
(faculties unknown to the brute kind) with 
a thoiiland other feelings peculiar to hu- 
manity, are an exhaufted fund of eternal 
mifery and pairiy which nothing but that 
blefled hope can folidly relieve : 

— The foul, uneafy and cor fined at homey— ^ 
Rejls^ and expatiates^ in a life to ccme^ — 

Pope, 

These are the refledions we had to 
make on the nature of pain, which ftill 
continues a ftumbling-block to certain weak 
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iinA/ceptical heads ; men, who delight in 
bewildering themfelves in the inextricable 
mazes oi Jpeculatioriy and feek only to con,- 
found all things in an endlefs round of 
doubt and uncertainty. 

TrtE wifdom, however, with which 
pain has been attempered with pleafure^ and 
their mutual concurrence in innumerable 
cafes in promoting the general caufe of 
happinefs and felf-love, leaves not the leaft 
fhadow of doubt concerning the goodnefs 
of God in the prefent fyftem of things : 
nor can we draw any other rational con- 
clufion from this ^^dhYiOatdi fuccejjion and 
alternity oi pain and pie ifure in the human 
foul, but that the Creator has been willing 
by this means to afford his rational crea- 
tures an opportunity of exerciiing their 
freewill and liberty^ with a certain degree 
of eafc and pleafure to ourfelves. 



E3 
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CHAP. VL 

Vniverfal influence of Self-love in all our 
determinations and aSlions. 

FRO M the original conftitution of hu- 
man nature, as we have already ob- 
ferved, we neceflarily love ourfelves ; and 
this principle enter? into all our delibe- 
rations and actions. In every movement 
of the foul We feek, on one fide or otber, 
for happinefs, real, or imaginary ; nor is it 
pofTible for us to incline to the purfuit of 
any thing, but as it pfefents fome face, or 
appearance, of pleafure or enjoyment. 

Even what we commonly call imagir' 
nary happinefs, includes always fome de- 
gree of enjoyment : for the imagination 
itfelf, independently of the attainment of 
it's fuppofed objedt, carries along with it a 
fl:riking, though tranfient charm, powerful 
enough of itfelf to engage and employ all 
the attention of the mind.— <^ Thus, fays 
Rochefoucaulty there are people, whofe Self^ 
love is fuch, that they find means, when 
they are in love, to be taken up with theif 
fajfiony without being fo with its objeSi.** 

Some v/riters of eminence, and parti- 
cularly Rocbefoucaulty have given a critical 
detail of the operations of the principle^ 
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which makes the fubjecft of our prefent 
■enquiry, and with the help of this clew un- 
ravelled in a great meafure the myftery of 
the human heart. Plow mzny falfe virtues^ 
or real vices under the difguife of virtue^ 
have been deteded and expofed in thefe 
valuable writings ! 

These writers, however, have been 
often accufed of difgracing and calumniating 
human nature, by affedting to place it in 
the moA unfavourable light^ and putting 
forth every hideous feature of the foul, 
at the fame time that they have in- 
duftrioufly paiTed by many amiable line- 
aments and qualities, difcoverable even in 
the moft exceptionable characters. 

It is not to be doubted, that there may 
have been a blameable affedation in this 
fatyrical difplay of wit and humour ; and 
that fome men of genius have indulged 
too much this tafte for what is called the 
caricatura \ of which Rabelais and Swift 
are the two moft ftriking inftances among 
the moderns, as Diogenes and Lucian were 
among the ancients ; though it cannot be 
denied, that this fpecies of writing is in 
fome refpedts very ufeful, and tends much 
to the corredlion oi vice zxi^ folly ^ as well 
as to the advancement of knowledge, and 
the formation of a true tafte and judg- 
E4 
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ment.-— We do not, however, mean tof 
adopt this method ; but taking human 
nature in the moft favourable point of viewj» 
our defign is to (hew, that all our* deter- 
minations and adlions, whether good or 
hadf praife-worthy, or blameable^ take theic 
rife in Self-lovet and that this is the uni- 
verfal fource, and fpring, from which, in a 
certain fenfe, they all flow. 

As to thofe aftions, which are manifeftly. 
'vicious, and repugnant to the facred didlates 
of reafouy there is no doubt that they arc 
entirely influenced by that principle: it 
may not, however, be unentertaining to the 
reader to compare fome adions of this 
ftamp to others of a doubtful nature, and 
fuch, as though they 'cannot be denomi- 
nated virtuous^ becaufe didlated by the im- 
mediate love of life and eafsy yet deferve 
not the name of vice, becaufe they are pro- 
cludive of no evil confeqiiences. The con- 
trail:, I mean here to draw, is between 
Cato and Perfeus, the laft of Alexander's 
fucceflTors in the throne of Macedon. 

This unhappy prince having been de- 
feated and taken prifoner by the conful 
Paul Mmiliu^f earneftly prayed the con- 
queror to fpare him the mortification of 
being dragged in triumph before the Roman j 
people; to which the conful returned coldly 
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for anfwer, *^ That the favour, 'whkh the 
king demanded, lay entirely in his own 
bands:'' giving him by thefe words to un- 
derftand, that he was at liberty to prevent 
the mortification, he apprehended, by a 
voluntary death.-^^Ferfcus underftood full 
well the meaning of thefe words, but de- 
clined the expedient. 

Cato, in circumftances equally diftrefs-. 
ing, difdains to receive the leaft favour from 
the hands of Caefar ; and, rather than live 
a moment by the clemency of an ufurper, 
fiercely points the fword againft his own 
breaft. 

What was the motive that guided 
thefe men to refolutions fo oppofitc, in 
circumftances perfedHy parallel ? Was it 
not evidently the fame principle of Self" 
Jove, differently applied and directed ? 

To Perfeus it magnifies the terrors of 
death, to which life and exiftcnce, however 
embittered by the frowns of fortune, feeme^ 
yet to make a tolerable contraft: Cato it 
feduces with falfe notions of magnanimity, 
and a diftant profped of glory; that is, of 
a great and illuftrious name with pofterity. 
The conful's propofal to the unfortunate 
Perfeus had all the air of an infult, and 
feemed rather to imply a cruel aggravation, 
^han point out a remedy to his misfortunes;^ 
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but a vojuntary death feemed the only rc^ 
maining Jalve for Cato's pride. 

In a word, Cato is afliamed to Ihei 
Perfeus afraid to die: and the refult of this 
ftriking contraft is, that as the one had 
propofed to himfelf a point of happinefs in 
preferring his being, fo did the other in 
relinquijhing it. 

Still, I muft repeat it here (and wifh, 
for the fake of my countrymen, that this 
fentiment were better eftablifhed in general) 
this laft adl of Cato's life is extremely re- 
prehenfible; not only becaufe it was re- 
pugnant to the firft dictates of nature and 
reafon; but alfo becaufe the love of his 
country, with which no doubt he was ani- 
mated in a high degree, demanded the 
prefervation of his life: for it is not to be 
doubted, that a man of his refolution and 
wifdom might have greatly ferved the 
caufe of liberty upon any future favourable 
occafion, had he had the virtue to live.— - 
Plato, had he been then living, would 
have condemned him, notwithftanding the 
general prejudice of the Romans in favour 
oi fuicide in the like circumftances: ?aor is 
there, perhaps, in any author, a more 
ftriking inftance of the falfe fublime^ than 
what Lucan fays on this occafion: 

'^Vi^rif( caufa piis placuit, fed vi&a Catonif 
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It will, I know, be readily allowed, 
that Self -love had a principal fhare in both 
thefe adlions, whereof the one was mani- 
feftly criminal, and the other required no 
great effort of virtue to fupport it: but 
its influence in cafes of real virtue will be 
difputed. Let us therefore (hift the 
fcene, and confider the matter in another 
light. 

Is there a virtue in the foul, which is not- 
influenced by Self-love? or, where is the 
virtuous man, who feeks not his perfonal 
happinefs in virtue? 

There are virtues (fay the modern Pla- 
tonifts) which are acknowledged to be per- 
feftly difnterefted I nay, whofe entire merit 
confifts in their difintereftednefs, and fupe- 
riority to all the dictates oiSelfintereft and 
Self love. Would not the leaft appearance 
of fuch a motive deflroy, in the eyes of the 
world, all the fuppofed merit oi benevolence i 
friendjhip, and the like exalted virtues ? 
Would it not convert the glorious con- 
fcioufnefs,' which naturally accompanies 
fuch noble deeds, into fecret reproach and 
confufion ? — 

But the entire weight of this obje<3ion 
will be found to refl upon the word Self-- 
inter eft \ which, in this place, is ambiguous 
and equivocal. 
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If by Self-^intereft is meant here a cotnJ 
penfation, or return of kindnefs in any ex- 
ternal way, as expefted and intended by the 
benefaftor, or friend, it is undoubtedly in- 
compatible with the idea of true benevolence 
and JriendJIjtp, which feek for nothing 
diftindt from the pleafure of the kind a£i 
itfelf ; and are known to be, in this fenfe, 
their own reward.— li by Self -infer eft we 
underftand the pleafure and fatisfaSlion 
which is infcpa^able, and even indiftindt 
from benevolence ^Si^friendfnp^ it is not at 
all incompatible w^ith thefe fentimcnts. 

Will the world arraign a good man, or 
can he poffibly reproach himfelf, for the 
pleafure he feels in doing good? And is 
there not always, prior even to any re- 
fledtion of the mind, a certain internal 
compl&ency and fatisfadtion accompanying 
thefe generous afFedtions ?— In a word, caa 
it be faid, that fentiments, like thefe, which 
fo deeply interefl: the heart of man, are to- 
tally djfinterejled? 

Mr. Hume would endeavour to infinuate 
a fallacy in this way of reafoning.— " It 
hath been remarked (fays he, in his EiTays 
Moral and Political) that every adt oi virtue^ 
orfriendJJjip, is attended with a fecret plea- 
fure; from which it hath been concluded, 
that virtue zxi^friendjhlp could not be dtfin* 
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terefted — But ih^ fallacy of this (continues 
he) is obvious: the virtuous fentiment or 
paflion, produces the pleafure, and does not 
arife from it. I feel a pleafure in doing good 
to my friend, becaufe I love 6im; but I dQ 
not love him for the Jake of that pleafure.'* 

The objedion is ipecious. But this in- 
genious writer does not diftinguifli betweea 
the original and, as I may fay, intrinfia 
pleafure, which direftly engages the mind 
in the love and pradlice of virtue^ and the 
reflexive pleafure, which is but adventitious^ 
und merely conjejuent upon the virtuous a^^ 
oxfentiment. 

What Mr. Hume fays in theobjedion, 
is applicable only to the reflexive pleafure 
arifing from the confcioufnefs, or remem- 
brance of having don^ an aft of virtue; ia 
which fenfe it is certain, the pleafure does 
not produce the virtuous fentiraent, but is 
rather the effecl of it. 

In this fenfe it is alfo true, as Mr. Hume 
obferves, that I feel a pleafure in doing 
good to my friend, becaufe I love him-, but 
do not love him for the fake of that plea'-- 
fure:" for this is purely a reflexive and con- 
y^yz^^;2//W pleafure, which might not perhaps 
have been intended, and poflibly did not 
occur to the mind, when it firft launched 
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out into that fentiment. This howcveff 
Inquires fome explanation. 

It is acknowledged by all, who havei 
been happy enough to cultivate an intimacy 
with virtue^ that it*s returns are, beyond 
cxpreffion, delightful to the mind; and 
lurpafs, by far, all the boafted relifli of ex- 
ternal gratifications. 

What, in faiSt, can equal the joy of 
having relieved merit in djftrefsy or contri- 
buted, in any remarkable degree, to the 
happinefs of our fellow-creatures ? How 
happy the mind of a true lover of mankind J 
how beatifying the fcene, which refledion 
opens to him!-" The opprefled widow and 
deiponding orphan refcued from mifery^ 
and drying up their tears! Honeft induftry 
encouraged, or revived, and fpreading thro* 
the land! Cities vi^ng from obfcurity, or 
from the duft, to wealth and elegance! 
The country covered with the richeft fruits 
of the earth, and holding out even to fo- 
reign nations the neceflaries, and comforts, 
of life! Oppreffion of every kind reftrained, 
puniftied, or difarmed! 

Such the fruits of true patriotic virtue 1^-^ 
Loft in his admiration of this accumulated 
happinefs, the extent of which he did nol 
perhaps forefee^ the patriot enters hourly 
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upon new fcenes of pleafure ; and his eye 
now feafts on profpefts, the idea of which 
did not perhaps prefent itfelf even to his 
imagination, in the original defign. 

Add to all this, iht pleafure arifingfrom 
the juftly merited applaufe and gratitude 
of mankind towards their benefadlor 5 a 
circumftance which always flatters the 
mind in a very delicate manner, and the 
more fo, when not at all folicited, or 
expefted. 

Thus far, therefore, Mr, Hume is right 
in his obfervation, that the virtuous kn-^ 
timent produces the pleafure, and does not 
arife from it 5 that is, the reflexive pleafure, 
which we have here fketched out. 

But this i»not at all applicable to the 
diredl and original pleafure, which firft en- 
gaged the mind in the exercife of virtue ^ 
for this was the fole, internal, and imme- 
diate motive of the adl itfelf, and the na-- 
turalforcej which|put the mind upon that 
amiable purfuit ; as impulfe is the natural 
forcey which fets bodies in motion: with 
this eflfential difference, however, between 
the powers of ih^ foul, and pure matter-, 
that the latter is from its nature, incapable 
of giving itfelf any impulfe, or motion; and 
in its operations is merely pajjive \ whereas 
the foul hath received from the Creator^^ 
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an aSiive principle^ by the means of whicK 
fhe can rife at will lofentiment and adion, 
and efFcftually purfue thzXfentiment^ or lay 
it entirely afide. 

Whatever fide the foul may incline 
to in fuch circumftances, fhe is always led 
to it by fome dire(5t and immediate fenfe of 
pleafure^ as her internal and proper motive ; 
if to indulge and purfue the conceived fen- 
timent, her immediate motive is ft ill the 
innate pleafiire of the fentiment itfelf ; if, 
on the contrary, the foul inclines to check 
and reftrain it, the immediate motive then 
is another different fenfe of pleafurCy arifing 
from the removal of fome painful appre-^ 
bcnjiorij which the foul fhould have beeii 
expofed to by perfevering ii\ it ; as that of 
fubfequent/>^7/)7, dijhonour^ miferyy &c. This 
apprehenfion being grievous, and hateful to 
. the mind, the idea of its removal muft be 
neceflarily pleafing; and this p/ea/ure then 
ftands our immediate motive to decline the 
purfuit. 

Or if this way of reafoning fhould appcat 
too far fetched, I fhall content myfelf with 
a nearer motive, which is the apprehenfion it-* 
felf, and fear of fome of the evils above- 
mentioned : for fear as efFedtually deters 
the mind from apprehended pain and evih 
as love invites it to the profecution of good 
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and pleafure. But the pain which this 
apprehenfion gives, is at the fame time 
acx:ompanied with a fenfe of pleafure ^ arifing 
from the poffibility of its removal ; and 
thus pleafure always enters one way or 
dther into the motive of our adions. 

It is alfo to be obferved here, that wc 
may break off from the profecution of an 
ad:, or fentiment, without being moved 
thereto by the apprehenfion of any fub- 
fequent evil at all, and purely for the plea^ 
fure of exercifing our free-will and inde- 
pendency. For there are people who, from 
this motive alone, feem to take pride in 
fteeling the mind againft the attacks of 
follicitation and perfuaiion* If to one of 
this charadler you put the queftion : ** Why 
will you rcfufe to do this ? Or why not 
continue to do, as before ? — the anfwer 
immediately is—- *' Becaufe it is my plea'^ 
fure:'--- 

Thus every poffible manner of engaging 
the mind to adlion may be reduced to 
this one general head, viz. the imme- 
diate fentiment of pleafure, infeparable 
from the ad: itfelf, and which conftitutes 
its internal interefl and motive. 

In this fenfe no aft, not thofe even of 
the moft exalted virtue y can be called difn^ 
terejiedy and every poffible aft, or fenti- 

F 
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ment of humanity, carries neccflarily along 
with it this double relation j viz. the 
love of its olje^, and the love of ones-felfi 
or to fpeak with more precifion ftill, the 
love of the obje£i for one's own immediate 
gool — 

It is, therefore, perfeftly equal how we 
turn the propofition— " I feel a pleafure in 
** doing good to mankind^ becaufe I love 
them : or— I love mankind, becaufe I feel 
a pleafure in doing them goodJ^^-Th^ 
terms arc fynonymous, and the love of f elf 
always prevails, in whatever light the pro- 
pofition is ftated : for it is impoflible to 
love any objcft, without feeling an imme- 
diate pleafure in loving it ; and it is equally 
impoflible to feel that pleafure without 
loving the objedt. 

This is finely exemplified in that noble 
fentiment of Titus, when reflefting one 
day, that he had conferred no fignal be- 
nefit on any of his fubjefts, he was heard 
to exprefs thefe ever memorable words :— 
" My friends, I have lofi ^ day /"— 

He accounted that day lojl to his own 
happinefs, in which he had made no other 
happy. And who could judge fo truly of his 
feelings, ashimfelf ? —-If this great prince's 
virtue procured him the glorious appel- 
lation of the delight of mankind^ (DeliciuE 
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©k^ERis HuMANi) this was the prize of 
]f>leafure well underftood, and of a truly ra^* 
tional and r^iintdifenfibility. 

^ — ^ This wbrldj 'tis trticj. 

Was made for Caefar— but for Titus too : 

And which more h/e/i ? Who chained his country, fay j 

Or he, Whofe virtue/^AVto lofe a day ? 

■ And here it is to be further obferved^ 
that the pleafure rifes always in proportion, 
and keeps pace with the elevation and 
dignity of the virtuous fentiment. Thus 
the pleafure we feel in our love of the Su^ 
preme Bein^^ infinitely tranfcends that of 
every other afFedtiori ^ as in its turn uni^ 
ver/al benevolence, which takes in the 
ehtire human fpecies, conveys a pfopor*- 
tionably greater fatisfadtion and delight, 
than any particular attachment, or pcrfonal 
Iriendlhip, however warm and tender we 
may fuppofe it. 

Love, zndiperfondlfriendjhipsin general, 
are commonly obferved to leflen, and take 
iaway from the affedlion we ow^e to the 
reft of our fpecies, and confequently de- 
prive us of many opportunities of felf-gra-^ 
tification and enjoyment, which the truly 
benevolent alone experience. 

From what we have here advanced, it 
inuft appear, that the pure love of God, it- 
felf/'is not totally 4fintcrefcd. This at 

F2 
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firft fight may appear a para4ox* What ! 
That fupcrnatural aiFcdtion, which raifea 
the mind above the worlds and all created 
objeds \ That pureft, and fublimeft of ali 
virtues ! Muft it be thought^ that Self'' 
gratification and Self-love enter for any 
part in the produdtion of a fentiment fo- 
divine? And how reconcile this fofitiom 
with true philofophy and reafon ? 



CHAR VIL 

ObjeSiion, taken from the pure love ofGoiy 
anpwered with fonie further remarks. 

DESIROUS of removing every 
fpecies of objeftion, that may fecnt 
to lie againft the principle above eftablifhed*. 
and of illuftrating, as much as pdffible, the 
genuine principles of morality and virtue^. 
the Author has thought it neceflary to con- 
fecrate a particular chapter to this confi* 
deration of the pure love of God, which il5^ 
the firft difficulty that occurs to a religious 
mind on this fubjedt, and indeed the only 
one, that carries any degree of weight. It 
will, however, befound, upon examination,, 
that the principle here eftablilhed is per-^ 
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fedljr confonant to the pureft principles of 
religion^ and that the oppofite opinion, 
however flattering it may be to our pride 
and vanity, is but a fond enthufiafm ; and 
indeed, a dangerous one; for it was thia 
Jublime whimfy (if I may give it that epi- 
thet) which gave rife to the errors of qui- 
^tifm^ and held for a time under a kind of 
fafcination the great and enlightened fpirit 
of Fenelon himfelf. The objediion, here 
hinted to, runs in this manner. 

** The Almighty, by an extraordinary 
infpiration of gract enlightens the under- 
Handing, and inflames, or as it were tranf- 
ports, the human will. He makes the foul 
feel in the moft afi^edling manner, the ami- 
ablenefs of his perfections, the glory of his 
being, the extent of his power, and the 
infinite riches of his goodnefs and mercy. 
Thefe great and magnificent objefts, op- 
portundy i:onvaeyed to the foul, enrapture 
and tranfport her into an ocean of delight 
and love^ which may be truly called ap an- 
ticipation of beatitude. External motjlves, 
that even oi future glory itfelf, have, we 
may fuppofe, no fhare in this work ; it is 
fuperior to every idea of that kind, and 
compatible even with the fuppofition of a 
total and immediate annihilation^ if fuch a 
t^afe were propofed." 

F3 
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This is all that the moft fervent piety 
can fuggeft on the fubjeft of divine love x 
for as to that notion of c^xtzin fpiritualijls^ 
who extericled this dodtrine to the cafe 
even of a certainty of one's damnation the 
cnfuing moment, and aflerted, that even in 
this fuppofition, the pure love of God 
Ihould ban^fli from the yS«/ every thought, 
or regard to one's ovfnfafetyi that is a 
mere exaggeration, and built on the fqp- 
pofition even of an impojjibility : for thefo 
two things are utterly incompatible, " The 
love of God above all things ;" and *' the 
immediate reprobation of the foul/' And 
how far can the fuppofition of an abfoliitc 
impojfibility contribute to the elucidation of- 
truth, particularly when it is aflumed as a 
proof of the point in queftion ? 

The love of God, in the terms above de-. 
duced, which alone fecm properly to cha- 
raderife it, is an aft or fentiment oflove^ the 
moft perfedl and fublime that can poffibly 
enter the heart of man. But is even that 
• Divine AfFedlion totally difinterejtedy and 
diverted of all regard tofelff 

It manifeftly appears, it is not. On the 
contrary, the more it abftrafts on the oms 
hand from the idea of reward, the more 
ardently it purfues it on the other. Ex^ 
(cjrnfil motives operate x\oX then^. it ?s tf\ie^ 
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on the foul ; not even that oi future glory 
itfelf, as has been already mentioned : but 
then the internal^ that^ is the aftual, fen- 
timent of delight and joy^ accompanying 
that grand afFedion, adls with redoubled 
vigour on the mind, and even rifes in pro- 
portion with the decreafe, or abfcnce, of 
every external motive. What elfe could 
fupport the foul in this extraordinary effort 
^d exertion of her powers ? Or rather, 
what is that fupernatural adl of love, itfelf, 
but the inward joy and delight we feel, 
when abforbed in the contemplation of the 
divine perfeftions ? It is, truly, in this 
fenfe, its own reward? 

Nor is this a mere pajjtve feeling of the 
foul, as the quietifts pretended : no, it is an 
aSlive and powerful fentiment, which leads 
direiSly to the exercife of every virtue, 
commanded, or recommended in the go/pel. 

This ^qw fi^ divine love is, therefore, 
in fait, the perfe<5tion, or confummation of 
human Self-love, which then finds it's ac-^ 
count in the fuppofition even of a total and 
immediate annihilation-, for ftill in this 
fuppofition it mull be infinitely //^.'2/&7^ to 
the yirtuous foul to lay dov/n, if requireclt 
her entire being at the feet of her fovereign 
Xjord and BtnefaSlor. Muft the foul in 
this cafe, rcfufe herfelf this lajt, this great 
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and truly virtuous gratification ? Is (he not 
rather obliged to promote and indulge it ? 
Is not this fenfe of delight and/^y in reality 
injeparable^ and even indiJlinSl from the love 
of God itfelf ? Here it was, that the pow- 
erful eloquence of BofTuet vifibly triumphed 
over Fenelon himfelf ; and, like* a torrent, 
carried all before it. But the latter, though 
vanquifhed, (hared alfo in the triumph ; 
and his humble and candid fubmiffion did 
as much honour on this occafion, to his 
'virtuey as all his literary productions b^d 
before done to his admirable genius. He 
did not, undoubtedly, forefee or know the 
abufe the quietijis made of his writings and 
authority. 

Let us, therefore, diffemble with our- 
felves ever fo much, and flatter our pride 
with vain ideas of ^nvcfpiritualized and 
abftradled lovei the love of Jelf lies ftill at 
bottom, and dwells and r©igns in our in- 
moft foui. This is Nature's fyftem, and 
the orfiination of God. — Does it become 
us to attempt reforming the fyftem of the 
Mo/ifHigbf-^kridi if God has fo formed 
the heart of man, as to have attached his 
happinefs to the rational gratification of his 
Self'lovey even when God himfelf is the 
objeft of his afFedions, what remains for 
roan to do, but adore the gracious difpen* 
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rations of the Creator, and gratefully co- 
operate with his paternal views in the 
ftudy and purfuit of true happinefs ? 

This one thing, therefore, we may affert 
with confidence, that though we cannot af^ 
certain ihtfecret and ineffable means, by 
which divine^r/^^^operates in the foul, yet it 
cannot otherwife have its proper effect, 
than by affeifting owx fenjibility at the fame 
time that it enlightens our reafon ; and 
this can be only done by kindling up in 
the foul certain extraordinary feelings of 
delight and joy^ which no created objeft or 
power can e£fe(ft, and which then conftitute 
the real ftrength and energy of the foul. 

From the eftablifhment of this general 
principle, both in the natural and fuper- 
natural order of things, as demonftrated in 
the foregoing pages, fome very intcrefting 
queftions arife, and of the greateft import- 
ance towards fixing the judgment with ex- 
ad:nefs and precifion, on the important 
fubjcft oi principle, and moral fentiment. 

The mind of man, naturally inquifitive, 
and formed for the knowledge of truth, is 
ever bufy in tracing that fecret and invifible 
chain y which draws all things together, and 
forms that fyftem of order and harmony^ 
which we call moral principle i the con- 
formity to which, or deviation from it, is 
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what coaftitutes the merit or demerit of 
our adions. 

The firft link of this great chain we have 
difcovered to be the inn2itt kve of our/elves. 
This is connedted with a fcries of other 
obfervations, which will gradually lead us 
to the confideration of virtue in general, 
of morality y its obligation^ and true end. 

The firft thing, therefore, that^'prefents 
itfelf to our confideration,^ after eftablilhing 
the principle juft mentioned, is to enquire 
into thefe general ijoants of Nature, for the 
fupplying of which Self-love was given us j 
and thofe natural affeStions and dejiress 
which it was intended to anfwer and gra- 
tify. — In this we {hall difcover the foun- 
dation, and firft rife of human fociety in ge- 
peral. 



CHAP. viir. 

Self-hve o/" individuals, the firfi foundation 

of human Society, and its chief fupport.— 

'This truth exemplified in a •variety of in- 

ftancesy deduced from our internal feelings. 

HITHERTO wc have confidered 
Self love, (o far only as it regards 
the individual, its influence in the affair of 
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<mr immediate prefervation^ and the fecret 
determinations of the mind. We now ad- . 
vance a ftep farther, in order to difcbver 
how far. it concurs to the formation and 
ftability of the human fociety, whereof wc 
are members ?-— 

Nothing is more evident, as weftiallfee, 
than that the immediate love oi our/elves is 
the firft fource and fpring of this grand co- 
alition, called the human fociety i though 
this laft feems formed to thwart and fk- 
crifice, on many occafions, our particular 
interefts to thofe of others, who are often 
ftrangers, and unknown to us. And yet 
(fuch the inconfiftency of hurhan Nature!) 
this fame principle, adling under another 
difguife, will not permit us candidly to ac- 
knowledge this truth, but would make us 
attribute all thefe effeits to other caufes, 
more flattering, indeed, to our vanity, but 
entirely diftant from nature and truth. 

The fadt, therefore, is, that when men 
firft came together, and agreed to unite in 
fociety, they were moved thereto by a de- 
fire of alleviating their natural diftrefles, 
and enlarging the circle of their enjoyments. 
Solitude lay heavy on their minds ; nor 
could they in this ftate anfwer all the de- 
mands of their natural wanfs, which rather 
l)?eame more importunate and damorQ.us, 
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becaufe in this ftate more impotent and 
helplefs. 

The firft idea of mutual communication 
and Jbcial life, relieved the mind from all 
this diftrefs ; and the fubfequent experience 
of thcjweets and charms of a cbmmon^- 
ciety^ foon convinced men of the reafon- 
ablenefs of the change they had made, and 
fully accounted for the uneafinefs and anx- 
iity they had laboured under in the flate of 
folitude. 

Relative to this is what Archytas of 
Tarcntum was wont to fay, as Tully in- 
forms us, that ** Though a man was raifed 
'* up to the fuperior regions, and blefled 
*^ with a full view of the ftars, and all 
'* the beauty of the univerfe, yet even this 
** fight fliould prove infipid and taftelefs 
•* to him, if he had no one to commu- 
** nicate, and tell his happijiefs to *.'* 

The fame principle, therefore, which 
firft engaged men to unite infociety^ made 
them afterwards ftrike out new forms of 
njfociatiohf and fuch plans of polity and 
government, as appeared moft fuitable to 

• Si quis Coeum afcendiflet, naturamque mundi, 
pulchritudinem^^n/m profpexifTet, infuavem earn ad- 
mirationem ci fore, quae jucundiffima fuiffct, fi aliqupm 
cui uarrarct, habcrct. Cice de Amicitia. 
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the circumftances of time, place, degrees of 
population, &c. 

Every foetal inflinft, every conne£iing 
principle of the mind, and att railing power 
of the foul, has its foundation in this one 
natural principle ; and they are all to be 
confidered as the modifications of that uni- 
verial love of felf, which reigns throughout 
tht Jen^tive world. 

Let us feledl a few of the moft obvious 
and ftriking : frji, Thzt Jympathy, which 
draws the {qxcs together; fecondly^ Vzr^ 
xtViKAaffeBion ; thirdly ^FiXi^Movey four thly^ 
Friendfhip ; fifthly, Compaflion to oxxx feU 
low-creatures i and laflly. Love of the public 
good. 

In the firft place ; what is that tender 
ientiment, which niakes fo fine a figure in 
poetry, romance^ and the fublimer flights of 
Platonic enthufiafm ?— Hobbes fays, *'It is 
** the love of one Angularly, with defire of 
•' hting fingularly beloved/' Rochefoucault 
is more circumftantial : ** In the foul, fays 
^* he, it is a defire to reign ; in the mnd, 
" it is fympathy -, and in bodies, it is only a 
'* fecret inclination to enjoy what one loves, 
** after many difiiculties." Sentiments all 
founded oa the immediate love of felf ; and 
indeed fo ftrong and powerful in their 
nature, that the Creator has thought proper 
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to reft the great objeft of the propagatioft 
of the iuman, as well as of every other //i;/»^: 
fpecieSy on this foundation. 

Parental affeBion is equally the child of* 
Self-love. — It flows more Ipontaneous to 
the mother's breaft, than even thofe milky 
and vital ft reams, which (he imparts fo 
fondly to her babe. The more the dear 
babe approaches to a likenefs with the pa- 
rent, the more cheriftied and carefled. 
One is equally furprized, and pleafed, to fee 
one's felf thus in a manner reproduced^ and 
going to defcend to a long feries of gene- 
rations j for this living miniature 9 it is 
imagined, will tranfmit to pofterity a thou-- 
fand little copies of its beloved original,, 
the parent ; and if he (hould happen not 
to bring an acceffion of power and dignity 
to the family, it is hoped, at leaft, that he 
will be a fupport and comfort to the pa^^ 
rentes old age. 

What endearing connexions, what 
boundlefs effufions of benevolence are fctn 
here to flow from this apparently dry and 
tenacious principle of Self-love I 

Hence it is xkizx. parental affeSiion muft 
yield in point of merit to filial duty ; for this 
has difiiculties, unknown to the former, to 
furmount and encounter* Parental affec^ 
tion is, as I have already faid, fpontaneous. 
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^and interefting in every point of view ; 
Jilial duty^ in many refpefts, humiliating 
and burthenfome. Obedience y difcipline^ and 
rejiraintf the indifpenfable concomitants 
of the flial ftate, are not fo relifliing to 
human nature ; and for this reafon w^e muft 
think it was, that God thought it neceflary 
to make an exprefs jnjundion oi filial duty^ 
though not of parental love. 

How much this aftedion partakes of the 
nature oi infiindly we may judge by the 
poor brute itfelf: See here fimple Nature 
ading without afFedation or difguife ! fee 
how the brute parent, merely for its own 
fake, loves and cheriflies it's young /—If 
the bird procures food and comfort for her 
little brood, is it not becaufe the fight and 
poffcffion of them fills her breaft with an 
unfpeakable joy^ which fhe would fain per- 
petuate by their preferyation ? If the dam 
freely yields the pap to a circle of tender 
craving young ones, is it not partly, becaufe 
the draught, at the fame time that it re- 
lieves their prefling necefllty, eafes her vef- 
fels of a weight, which diftended and in- 
commoded them ? And is fhe not often 
obferved to flatter and invite \i^x youngs to 
do her thi$ kindly office ? 

Add to this the joy and fatisfaflion flie 
feeh in the pofleflion of her little family. 
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and you will difcover that this great f^n^ 
dernefs and love for her youngs is but the 
natural expreiQon of the love ihe bears 
berfelf. 

For a further confirmation of this, we 
may obfcrve, that as the young advance in 
age and ftrength, the love of the parent 
vifibly decreafes, and is at length totally 
extinguiflied. Why ? Becaufe it is now 
become too difficult a tafk to fupply their 
wants, or provide for their overgrown ap- 
petites and voracity, and becaufe new 
paffions are now fpringing up in the^^- 
rental breafl, which mufl be gratified, and 
the gratification of which is incompatible 
with the care oihtt young. 

The like would perhaps happen in the 
human fpecies, if reafon^ and a certain an- 
ticipation oi futurity^ did not bear our Self- 
love forward to more difl^int fcencs of con- 
tentment in the future bappinefs of the 
offspring. 

From this it mufl appear, how diffident 
parents fhould be of their own fentiments 
with regard to their children, and how they 
fhould fludy to turn the exceffive fondhefs 
they naturally feel for them, to their true, 
and befl advantage, by withholding, on many 
occafions, that inJiinSlive condefcenjion and 
indulgence^ which, if imprudently lavifhed* 
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and not difpenfed with judgment and ciu- 
tion, is known to mar and enervate theif 
lender minds> and produce fuch habits of 
wilfulnefs and perverfenefs as nothing call 
afterwards remove or conquer. 

Filial duty itfelf, however difficult and 
humbling on many occafions^ derives its 
origin from the fame fource. Whether it 
manifefts itfelf in fentiments of love^ erf 
thofe oifear^ the natural principle it ilow3 
from is ftill the fame. 

Let us fuppcfe the former to be the 
cafe : is it not certain^ that the happinefs 
and prefervation of the parent, which is 
the immediate obje<a oi filial duty, refledls 
happintfs and honour on the child ? But 
without taking this confideration into the 
account, is there not always, when filial 
duty is governed by love^ a fentiment of 
delight inexpreffible, which operates on the 
mind of the child, and leads him on 
fweetly, and almoft irrefiftibly, to duty and 
obedience? His perfonal happinefs is in 
this cafe immediately concerned, and the 
bittereft regret muft then expiate the 
flightelt offence offered to a parent. 

. How admirably is this exprefled in what 

is related of the fon of Craefus, king of 

Lydia? It is faid of this young prince, 

that on the day of battle, feeing one of the 

G 
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enemy upon the point of giving his royal 
father a mortal blow, he, who had been 
dumb to that moment, was fo agitated and 
affeded, that he- inftantly broke through 
the impediment, which till then had tie4 
up his tongue, and to the amazement of all 
about him, cried out ** Soldier! kill not the 

king r 

If we {appoCc^/ial duty under the im^ 
mediate diredion oifear^ is it not apparent, 
that the defire of avoiding punijl^ment or 
cenfurej is as powerful with fome cha- 
racters to enforce obedience, as real affeSlion 
and tendernefs is with others? It is not, 
indeed, fo laudable and generous a motive; 
but yet it is ufeful to the general purpofe 
of fociety, and undeniably a paflion of 
Self-love. — 

Is friendjioip itfelf {friendjloip, that facred 
bond of union, and mutual attachment) . 
more independent of, or lefs influenced by 
this principle?— A little reflection will alfp 
clear up this point. 

What were all the celebrated ^rrVW- 
Jhips of the ancie?2ts ; and if fuch attach- 
ments fubfift ftill in our diys, what arc 
they in fadt, but a mutual engagement of 
reciprocal k\ndin^kj or a noble commerce of 
heroic and exalted fentiments, in which 
each party afpires to the gainer? Let me 
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fee rightly underftood : not in the external 
advantages of riches ^ place , or fortune ', but 
in the more exquifite and interefting feel- 
ings of benevolence^ g^nerofityi and confciom 
magnanimity^ 

Souls of this noble ftamp and exalted 
charafter, would blufh to think they could 
be furpafled in delicacy ^ or generojity of fen*- 
timent. Hence that noble emulation to 
prevent all the poflible defires and incli- 
nations of the beloved friend, and facrifice 
even one*sown life to his prefervation, or 

glory! 

^UCH mull aPaoli be, to judge from the 
outlines of that exalted charafter, traced 
out in Bofweirs elegant Memoirs 3 as con- 
fpicuous in the virtues of perfonal friend- 
ihip, as in thofe of the patriot, and de- 
fender of national liberty ! 

But after all the fine things that may 

be faid of the excellency and merit of 

• friendfliip, it will be found, upon refledion, 

that its moft ftriking appearances imply 

really no more than the more refined and 

delicate returns of Self-love : nor is any 

thing more juft than what Rochefoucault 

hath obfervcd on this fubjeft, that we can 

love nothing but on our own account \ and 

that nioe only follow our own tafte and incli^ 

nation^ even when we prefer our friends to 

G2 
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ourfehcs, though it is this preference, which 
alone conftitutes true friendfhip. — The 
merits, real or fuppofed, of the perfon wc 
cherift), are indeed the ohjeSl of our admi- 
ration and love : but tajle and inclination^ 
that is, the delight and joy this objed: in- 
fpires, the only internal motive of the paf- 
fion itfelf. 

CompaJJion, pity, fellow-feeling, which 
operate fo powerfully in favour of the un^ 
fortunate and dtfirejfed, and are fo great a 
fupport to the intercfts of the human fociety • 
what are all thefe precious fentiments 
founded upon ?-— On the inward dijirefs of 
our own minds, arifing from the fight, or 
confideration, of other peoples mi/eries ; a 
fecret pain and uneajinefs, which we are na- 
turally impatient to relieve, by removing as 
foon as may be the caufe and occafion of 
it, that is, the mifery anddiftrefs o{ others. 
, Amiable weaknefs I which obtains moft 
in the weakeft and moft delicate confti- 
tutions, as in that of women and children, 
and extremely ufeful to the caufe of hu-- 
manity zx\^ fociety, by making nsfenfble to 
our mutual wants, and preffing home the 
duties of mutual fuccour^ and effeSiual 
ajjifiance. Even the hardeft hearts are in 
fome degree fufceptible of thefe feelings. 
The Stoics alone, of all the ancient phi- 
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lofophers, boafted themfelves fuperior, and 
inacceffible to this amiable weaknefs. 

It is pleafant enough to hear how thefe 
men defcanted on this fubjeft. ** Pity (fays 
*^ a great Stoic) is th^ faulty or 'vicey of a 
*^ poor pufillanimous fpirit, which the 
** bafeji chzr2LQ,txs are fufceptible of.— The. 
*' wije (that is, in their fenfe) the virtuous 
** man will look upon a beggar, labouring 
** under all the diftrefies of poverty and 
** infirmities of old age, with a counter 
*^ mnct unaltered, and his heart untouched 2it 
*• the fight of the calamity. He will not 
*' pity, but he will relieve j and, like the 
** Gods, look down with clemency on the 
** miferies of poor mortals*/' 

In this philofophical rant, we may ob- 
ferve a mixture of truth ?ind fal/ehood, of 
Jublimity and extravagance. 

The bafejiy as well as the m.oft virtuous 
charaders are, it is true, fufceptible of the 
imprefl[ions oi pity : but it is not therefore 

• Clementiam, manfuetudinemque omncs boni, pras- 
flabunt ; mifericordiam antem vitabunt : eftcr.im vitium 
pufilli animi, ad fpeciem maloruni aiienorum I'ucci- 
dentis. Itaque/>/;;^w^ cuique familiarifiima eft. Ergo 
non miferehitur fapiem^ {t^ fuccuret, fedproderit : vul-" 
turn non dejiciet, non animum ob cerufcantis alicujus 
aridam, ac pannofam maciem, er innixam baculo ic- 
neftum. — Sed, Deorum more, CalamiUps \}Xo^\i\\x% 
rcfptciet. Seneca de Clementiay lib. 2. 

' G3 
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to be deemed a faulty or vke^ at leaft a 
moral ont : it is in truth the mechanical ef- 
fe(5ls of our frame and conftituti9n, which 
takes place more or lefs in every charafter, 
and is the irrefiftible confequence of a re- 
fledion wc inftantly make (though perhaps 
imperceptibly io ourfelves) that we are equally 
fubjed: to the pains and raiferies we fee 
others labour under. 

For a reafon diredly oppofite to this, 
but founded on the fame principle of 5^^ 
love and Self-prefervation, we liften with 
pleafure to thej;recital ofjhipwrecksi or bat^ 
tles^ wherein thqufands of our countrymen 
have periflied j viz. from a fenfe of our 
ow^n Jafety and prefentfecurity^ as the Spec* 
tator fome where obferves.— Lucretius had 
made the fame obfcrvation before. 

<« Suave^ mari magno, turbantibus aequora venti$, 
E terra' magnum alter tus fpedlare laborem : 
Non quia, vexari quemquiam, t&jucunda voluptas ; 
Sed, quibus ipfe malis careas^ quia ctrn^rtfuave eft." 

*' *Tis pleafant, when the feas are rough, to ftand 
And view another^s danger ^ fafe at land : 
Not 'caufe he's troubled \ but Wsfweet to fee 
Thofe cares ztidfearjy from which our/elves zre/reeJ* • 

Creech* 

There is no fault even in this indeli- 
berate fenfe of joy at our own fafety/ though 
afifing from the fight of other people's 
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Sftrefsy any more than in the pain we feel 
upon reflecting on their misfortune : for 
both thefe efFeds are equally inftantaneous 
and irrefiftible. Th^ fault in either cafe 
would be, Jirftf If we fhould fuflfer our- 
felves to fink fo much under the weight of 
pain, as to become incapable of relieving 
the diftf effes we commiferate, or contenting 
ourfelves with merely commiferating, with- 
out inclining to relieve the diftreffed. Se-. 
c^ndly^ If the pleafure, we naturally feel at 
the recital of (hipwrecks and bloody bat- 
tles, fhould betray ns into fentiments of 
pufillanimity and cowardice, and make us 
fhrink from our duty on occafions oi public 
danger, or calamity : for then thefe fen- 
timents, which in themfelves are natural, 
indeliberate, and irreprehenfible, would de- 
generate into vice, and a narrow and con- 
ttm^lih\t felfijhnefs. 

Again : it belongs to magnanimity and 
true gre^tnefs of foul, to raife the mind' 
above the firft impreffions oipain and weak-- 
nefsy which we call compajjion^ pity^ &c. 
and jQiew a ferenity of countenance and 
temper, amid the troubles and weaknefles 
that furround us ; that we may be able to 
diredt thefe feelings, as nature and reafon 
prefcribc, to our own greater good and the 
public utility. 

G4 
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In this fcnfe Seneca's remark xsfolid and 
fublime \ in any other, extravagant and ri-- 
^^«/wj.— Greatnefs of foul does not con- 
fift in what the Stoics called apathy^ or aa 
afFefted infenfibility ; but in the command 
of our paffions and feelings, and the efforts 
we made towards direfting them to the 
great end, which Nature had in view, 
when fhc made us fufceptible of fuch im- 
preffions. — How muft Pompey the Great 
have been aftonifhed, when he heard tho 
famous philofopher of Rhodes, (who was 
that moment in a racking fit of the gout) 
declare, that he felt no pain^ or ^ thzt pain 
was in it f elf no evil ! 

There is no wifdom in attempting to 
force, or reverfe the nature of things* Our 
nature, which is efTentially limited and im- 
perfed:, is furrounded with wants which 
ncceflarily give uneafinefs and pain^ until 
they are removed, or relieved ; and in fpite 
of all the Stoic's pride, and all the, modern 
Platonifts boafted delicacy, there is nothing 
more true, than the moft generous and 
adive eompajjioni that ever pofleffed the 
human breaft, had its firft rife in the nveak^ 
nefs and aBual diflrefs of the mind, in the 
manner above-mentioned. 

Of thefe wants and natural weaknejfes^ 
feme are fully anfwered by our own im» 
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mediate prefervation ; others (as compajjion^ 
znd^ fellow-feeling) are to be relieved only 
by contributing, as much as in us lies^^ to 
the relief and eafe of o^t fellow-creatures i 
and were confequently given for the good, 
oifociety in general. 

X^w and zeal for the public good is the 
laft principle we are here to examine^ 
What imraenfe labours have not fome pub- 
lic-fpirited men voluntarily undergone, to 
raife their native country to a ftate of inde- 
pendency and glory ? What application 
have they not chained themfelves down iol 
To what imminent dangers have they not^ 
on many occafions, expofed their li|Ves, fa- 
milies, and fortunes ; and what facrifices 
have they not made of all that was moft dear 
to them, to fecure this one great obje6t ? 

This great zeal for the pubiic good 
ihone forth particularly in the firft heroes 
of the Roman republic. Torquatus fen- 
tences his own fon to death, for having, 
contrary to orders, encountered one of the 
enemy in fingle combat ; thus facrificing 
his paternal love to the good of the public 
and the maintenance of military difcipline 
in the Roman camp. The three Decii de-» 
voted themfelves, fucceflively, in three 
great battles, to a certain death, by rufhing 
^W^^ lAto the thick of the enemy, wbe» 
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tbe ifluc of the battle was doubtful; from 
a patriotic enthufiafm, and perfuafion^ that 
the Gods, in admiration of their virtue, 
would fave the army from deftruftion*--- 
Could fb much felf-denial have taken its 
rife in Self-love ? 

Yes, I muft again anfwer : the love of 
true glory, that is the .pleqfing cbnfideration 
of the public good, which was to be the 
fruit ot their difintcreftednefs and contempt 
of life; together with the flattering pro- ' 
fpedl of a great name with pofterity, was what 
infpired thefe generous refotutions, Virgil 
has nobly exprefled this truth in the fol- 
lowing line : . ' 

•—- — Vincit amor patria^ laudumque immenfa Cup! Jo. 

I SHALL here content myfelf with this 
one general reafon, and think I do honour 
to the memory of thef^ great men by fup- 
preffing other motives of a lefs brilliant 
nature, which 'may be naturally fuppofed 
to have had afhare in the above-mentioned 
irefolutions. But even this, which we have 
afligned, exalted and generous as it really. 
was, is evidently reducible to the principle 
we have been all along contending for. 

But does not all this overturn the true 
idea of virtue, public, as well as private f 
Or what degree oi merit can we fuppofc ia 
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any ^d: of virtue whatfoever, if it cffentially 
implies this love of our/elves, this felf-in^ 
terejled view, and regard to our perfonal 
gratification ? — The modern Platonifts, 
and particularly my Lord Shaftefbury, talk 
with the gtcateft contempt of this great 
principle of Nature, and will allow it no 
(hare in the compofition of virtue. But 
Nature will fpeak, and make her voice be 
underftood, when their works, and per- 
haps their names, fhall be forgotten. 

But, in fhort, how reconcile thefe feem- 
ingly oppofite principles ? Or what is the 
true idea, and nature of virtue ?— This 
we are to difcufs in the following chapter. 



CHAP. IX. 

T'rue notion of "^ivint : how Jlripped of its mojl 
powerful fanclions hy Epicurus. — Cba^ 
raBer of this philofopber. — Fatal in- 
Jluence of his do£irine on the States of 
Greece and Rome. 

WEi now enter upon a large and de- 
lightful field of fpecuiation, where 
we fhall fee the philofophers propofing their 
various fyflems and plans of reafoning; 
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fome endeavouring to eftablifh virtue on 
the pajions, and human affeSiions under the 
direAion of a contrasted and Jhort-jighted 
reafoni that is, that portion of reajon^ 
which terminates in our immediate pre-- 
fervationzndiprefentfecurity. Some found- 
ing it on abJlraSi reafoning and imagination, 
divefted of thofe feelings, and weaknefles, 
ivhich make fo great apart of our very ex-- 
ijlence, and afpiring always to fomething 
above the ftandard of iumanity.— Others, 
in ihort, (and thefe indeed the only true 
followers of Nature and Truth) on the 
joint principles of human affeSlions, and an 
enlightened reafon ; whereof the firft is al- 
ways impelling us to the general purfuit of 
bappinefs and enjoyment^ and the fecond 
pointing out, and fmoothing the way to 
immortality. 

This laft is what I have called in the 
title page,. Rational Self-love. Thefe two 
principles muft always go hand in hand. 

We are neither to demean ourfelves to the 
level of the brute kind, which know no 
guide or rule but that oipaffion and inJlinSl\ 
. nor yet prefumptuoufly to afpire to the 
condition of angels, and fuperior beings, 
whofe nature is exempt and difengaged 
from the weaknefles of our compofition..-- • 
The Epicurians ran into the former ex^ 
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trcme ; the Stoics and Platonifts, into the 
latter ; particularly the Platonifts of our 
days. Lord Shaftefbury, Mr. Hutchinfon, 
and others; men of more delicacy and re- 
finement than true tafte, or real judgment. 
It is a thing of the utmoft importance, 
in the doctrine oi morals, to afcertain with 
exadlnefs the principles of human aftion. 
The generality of mankind perceive, in- 
deed, hyfentimentf what is right , and what 
wrong ; that is, by the Joy and delight that 
accompanies and follows the pradice of 
virtue, they feel its conformity with rati'- 
onal nature, and the general order of things; 
as by the trouble and uneqfinefs, infeparable 
from vice, they are made fenfible of its op* 
pofition to both. But as certain reafoners 
and free-thinkers have, and do daily abufe 
this principle to their own purpofes, it is 
incumbent on the lovers of truth to prove, 
by a faithful expofition of the philofo- 
phical principles oi virtue, the truth and 
reality of its exiftence and power; and 
jfliew it to be as fuperior to the contradled 
notions of the Epicurian philofophy, as it 
is independent of the arbitrary conceptions 
and imaginations of our modern Platonifts. 
Virtue therefore, confidered immediately 
in itfelf, is that firm and generous purpofe 
of the mind, by which we are difpofed to 
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Undergo (bmc confidcrable prefent laiouif 
and diftrefsf in order to ward o^ future and 
greater* evil 5 or to forego fome immediate, 
and confiderable gratification^ with the 
view of obtaining a future and greater 
good. — 

This notion oi virtue is founded in the 
nature of man, who is equally pofleiTed of 
fenfibility and reafon, and to whom reafon 
was given to dired him to his greater good^ 
and fecond, in the moft cfFedual manner, 
his fenfibility. 

In this definition of virtue we have at- 
tended only to the idea of the thing itfelf, 
without fpecifying what thzlgoodis which, 
above all others, we fhould afpire to; or 
what that greateft ofevi/s, which we fhould 
endeavour above all others to avoid. This 
is beft known, and indeed can only be 
known, with certainty, from Divine reve- 
lation ; and the communications of that 
Sypreme Being, who holds in himfelf all the 
treafures of wifdom and knowledge. Tbe 
fummumbonum of this life, that is the fum* 
total of natural happinefs in our power to 
acquire or merit, is content of mind, a good 
cbaradlery and a confcioiis innocence \ our 
greateft eviU and which is in our power to 
prevent or avoid, difcontenty infamyy and 
confcious guilt. It belongs to virtue to 
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fdngo every gratification incompatible with 
ikt former, zxAfuffer any prefent inconve^ 
nience that may tend to avert the latter. 

We fhall hereafter enquire what obli- 
gation we. are under of cultivating thefe 
virtuous difpofitions ; whence this obliga^ 
tion arifes ; and what it is, in faft, that 
gives fo much peace and fecurity to the 
virtuous mind, fo much uneqfinefs and dif-^ 
quietude to the .vicious ? — The Epicurians 
overlooked this eifential point ; their fol- 
lowers, our modern free-thnkers, think 
they fhew a becoming fpirit, and a truly 
philofophical courage, in fuppreffing, or 
defpifing it. 

The natural principles, however, which 
Epicurus laid down, and his method of 
tracing the operations of the foul to their 
genuine fource, is indifputably juft; and 
from its fimplicity and plainnefs, infinitely 
preferable to the refined and aflfecfled lyftems 
of all the other philofophers. 

In TuUy's firfl: book de Finibus we have 
a curious dialogue between this elegant 
philofopher, andTorquatus, a noble Roman, 
who had adopted the fyftem of Epicurus. 
TuUy attacks him with great art and 
power of eloquence ; Torquatus defends his 
caufe with equal force, and a greater ap- 
pearance of truth and candor. His defence 
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confifts in a fimple recital of the prin«-» 
ciples on which Epicurus was wont to 
reaibn ; and his difcourfe is fo plain, and 
fo much to the purpofe, that I fliall make 
no fcruple of giving the fubftance of it here 
to the reader : to which I muft premifc, 
that the great hinge, on which all the Epi- 
curean philofophy turned, was pain and 
fkafure. 

— " To make it appear (fays Torquatus) 
how much thofe men are miftaken^ who 
make profeffion of rejefting pleafurcj and 
recommending pain (he fquints here at 
the Stoics) I (hall here deliver the true 
fentiment of Epicurus, — " 

•* No man can hate, or rejeft pleafuref 
merely becaufe it is fkafure^ or an agree- 
able fcnfation ; but becaufe the indifcreet 
love and purfuit oipleafure is attended with 
many difagreeabk confcqucnces. Nor does 
any one love, or choofe to undergo pain 
merely for the fake oipain itfelf j but be- 
caufe pkafure and happinefs are on many 
occafions to be obtained only by the means 
oi pain zndi fufferingJ* 

** To (peak even of thofe things which 
happen in the ordinary courfe of lifej 
which of us all can fay that he is willing 
to undergo even a little fatigue of body, 
without a view to fome confequcnt ad^ 
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vantage? Or who can juftly fiiid fault 
with that man^ who lays himfelf out for 
the enjoyment of any kind oipleafure^ from 
which no ^v^confequcncc whatfoever is to 
follow J ? Or with him, who endeavours 
to fubftradl himfelf from pairiy when his 
fubmitting to it can bring him no fort of 
pleafurcy or advantage T' 

** We muft, indced> condemn thofe 
tnen, who, blinded by the allurements of 
prefent and immediate enjoyment, take no 
pains to confider on the pernicious confe- 
quences of fuch a fcheme of life ; or, who 
through a fpiritof pufiUanimity and weak- 
nefs, and for fear of undergoing a little la- 
bour and hardfhip, negledl their obligations 
and duties of life. — This, therefore, (con- 
cludes Torquatus) (hould be the wife man s 
rule of conduct ; lo forego fome prefent en- 

X Here it muft be obferved, that the reafon why it is 
forbid by the law of Nature to indulge pleafure^ but 
under certain rules and reflriflions, is, becaufe the in- 
difcriminatc gratification o^ plea/ure would be deftru6tive 
to our own, and the public happinefs, and confequently 
contrary to the inftitutibn of God, who is the founder 
and ruler of Nature. — The more confonant, or repug- 
nant any aft or practice is to the end here mentioned, 
the more praife. worthy, or reprehenfible it is in itfelf, 
and the more conformable or repugnant to the law of 
I^ature^ and the inftitution of God. — This laft^onfi- 
deration was not attended to by the Epicureans. 

H 
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joyment for the fake of obtaining yiz/i/r^ 
and greater happincfs ; or fuffer fonoie im- 
mediate trouble and inconvenience^ in order 
ward off evils of greater weight in time to 
come.**'— 

Nothing, I fhould think, more clear, 
natural and eafy, than this way of rca- 
foning : and thus far the Epicureans were 
certainly in the right. But the application 
whioh TorquatUs makes of thefe general 
principles, when he comes to account for 
the great adions of the lirll Roman heroes, 
is not always equally happy. 

•* Do you imagine (fays he to Tully) 
that thefe great men had nothing perfonal 
in view, when they expofcd themfelves to 

• Nemo voluptatenty quia voluptas fit, afpernatur, aut 
odit, autfugit; fed quia confcquuntur magni dolores 
cos, qui ratione voluptatem fcqui nefciunt. — Neque 
porro quifquam eft, qui dolorem ipfum, quia dolor fit, 
amet, confedietur, adipifci velit j fed quia nonnum- 
quam ejufmodi incidunt tcmpora, ut labor e et dolor e 
magnam aliquam qua-rat voluptatem^ ^V.— At vero eos 
at'accufamus, ^t juf^o odio digniflimos ducimus, qui 
blanditiis prc:;rcntium voluptatum deliniti atque cor- 
rupt!, quos do^ores^ quas molejlias excepturi fint, oc- 
caecati cupiditate non provident : fimilique funt in cul- 
pa, qui ofHcia deferunt mollitia animi, i. e. lahorum et 
deloruj/i fuga. Itaque harum rerum hie tenetur a' 5^7- 
plente dele (S^us, aut ut rejiciendis voluptatibus majores 
alias confetjuaturi iiut perferendis doloriius 2ifpcnor€s tt^ 
pdlat— De Fl?nh, L i. 
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iali the dangers of war, and fingle cdnibat^ 
and exercifed fuch unrelenting feverity ori 
their own bhod and children ? I muft fay, 
without thb leaft doubt or hefitation, tha£ 
it was hot the bdre name of virtue^ that 
inlpired and gate birth to thofe noble at- 
chievements. The firft TorquatUs (fo 
called from a golden collar J which he took 
from a Gaul of great ftature and prowefs^ . 
whom he killed in fingle combat) had un- 
doubtedly an eye to this noble trophy; when 
he ventured to encounter that formidable 
champion, and he immediately put it on 
himfelf for his defence, during the re- 
mainder of the adtion/' 

This, however, by the way, was nogrqat 
objcvfl for a heroe : but our philofopher goes 
on: 

"He expof^d hiiiifelf [you fay) to in-'; 
finite danger !— True : but it was in the^ 
view of the whole Roman army ; and he 
acquired, by this fingle adion, the efteem of 
all his countrymen, arid an immortal repu- 
tation.-— He put his own/on to death /— 
If without juft caufe (replies our Tor- 
quatjis) I fhould be forry to be defcended 
from fo cruel a man : but if he made this 
facrifice for the fake of maintaining the 

X Torques In Latin fignifies a co/lar* 
H 2 
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military difciplinc, and keeping the arrny 
by this example of feverity within the 
proper bounds, particularly at a time fa 
very critical and dangerous ; I muft con- 
clude that .he confulted in this the public 
fifety^ in which he knew bis own was /Vi- 
cluded%r 

This latter part of Torquatus*s reafoning 
isjuft, and to the purpofe. But there is 
not a word in all his difcourfe of the motive 
deduced from the confideration oiz future 
life, or the fuperintendence of a Deity. 

§ Hanc ego cum teneam fententiam, quid eft cur 
verear, ne ad earn poflim accoraodare Torquatos nof- 
tros? — Quorum fa6la quemadmodum, quaefo, intcr- 
pretaris ? Siccine eos cenfcs aut in armatum hoflem: 
impetum fecifle, aut in liberos aut in fanguinem fuum^ 
crudeles fulfTe, nihil ut de utilitatibusy nihil ut de com^ 
modis fuls cogitarent ? Tu tarn egregios viros cenfe* 

tantas res gcffiffe fine caufa ? Quas fuerit ca'ufa, 

mox videro : interea hoc tenebo ; fi ob aliquam cau- 
fam ifta, que fine dubio praeclara Aint, fecerint, vlr^ 
iutem his, per fe ipfam, caufam non fuifle.— r — Tor-* 
quern detraxit hofti ; et quidem y^ /f;if//, ne interireL-^-^ 
At magnum periculum adiit ! — In ocuKs quidem exer^ 
citus. Quid ex eo confequntus eft ? Laudem et cari» 
tatem \ quae funt vitae fine mctu degendse praefidia fir- 

iniftima. Filium morte multavit! Si fine caufa, 

nollem me ab eo ortum, tarn importuno, tamque c^u^ 
deli : fin ut dolore fuo fanciret militaris imperii difci- 
plinam, exercitumque in graviflimo bello animadvert 
Jionis mctu contineret, faluti profpexit civiumy qua in- 
telligebat contineriy«^;w, Ibid, — — - 
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The Epicurean fyftem even pofitively ex- 
cluded this moft important tenet, and there- 
by ftript virtue of thofe powerful /anSiio/zs, 
which muft ever be its greateft fupport. — 
The Gods (faid Epicurus) wrapt up in 
tbemfehesj and the enjoyment of beatitude^ 
jjl-fufficient to themfelves, and totally /«- 
dependent oi us mortals ^ live in an eternal 
and uninterrupted repofey inacceffible to the 
fares, or tranfaSlions of this low world, and 
equally infenfible to the virtues or vices, 
the happinefs or miferies of men ;— 

Omnis enim per fe Dl VUM naiura neceffi eft 
Immortali avo Jumma ciim pace fruatur, 
Semota ah noftris rebus, fejunetaque longe ; 
Nam privata dolore omnt^ privata periclis, 
Jpfer fuis pollens opt bus ^ nihil indiga noftri. 
Nee bene proiDcritis cap itur^ nee tangttur ira, 

LUCR. L. I. 

We muft not, however, imagine, that 
Epicurus placed happinefs in the enjoyment 
qifenfual pleafures, as Tully would make us 
believe : Torquatus fufficiently refutes this 
calumny, by quoting the words of the letter 
which Epicurus wrote to his friend Her- 
inachus on his death-bed ; in which he 
tells him, that, " though he fuffered exquifit^ 
pain of body, yet he found himfelf fujfficiently 
happy in bis mind, from the joy and comfort^ 
which the remembrance of his paji aElions, 
knd rational conduSi in Itfe, nQW gave himC* 

1-13 
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In fad, it appears, notwithftanding the 
dangerous tendency of his philofophical 
lyftem, and the prejudice which muft n2^- 
turally arife in the mind againft him on 
jhis account, th^t Epicurus carried himfelf 
with great regularity and decency through 
life ; was courteous, humane, and remark- 
ably temperate, Tully himfelf acknow- 
ledges this truth ; and further owns, that he 
was acquainted with fome of the Epicurcaa 
fcdt, who were men of undoubted worth 
and merit. 

He at the fame time very juftly obferves, 
that this was rather owing to their own 
good difpofitions and happy tArn of mind, 
than the influence of the philofophical prin- 
ciples they made profeflion of, which rather 
t?nded to a general licentioufnefs of man- 
liers. 

It was, in fad, in this fchool that Caefar 
Received the firft rudiments of thofe perni- 
cious principles, which corrupted his mind, 
and vitiated all his great qualities; that 
j^vowed contempt of the Gods, and of the 
laws of public ju/lice, whenever h^ thought 
they claflied with his perfonal interefl: ; that 
^iflblutenefs of manners, " which brought 
uppn himt the opprojbrious appellation of 
V Omnium mulierum ^;Vj omnium viron 
\\ rum mu/ier." Suetpn, That ipt?mp.?)raja9^ 
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of ambition, which made him feek 
his own elevation in the ruins of his 
country, and the liberties of mankind : for 
it is well known, that Ca^far made his own 
elevation^ and immediate pleafures^ the center 
of all his views and undertakings. 

How prodlgioufly did this fedt fall away 
from the views of its firft founder and 
inftitutor !—• -But how could it be other- 
wife ? A ftrudlure raifed on a foundation 
of fand : a philofophical fyftem without 
motive^ or at leaft, a fufficient motive to 
keep the paffions in awe, and diredt them 
to their proper end ; a morality ^ (if we may 
fo call it) that ftifled the feeds of immor- 
tality, and the ftrongeft fentiments of ra- 
tional nature 1 Could fuch a fyftem in the 
nature of things have any long duration ? 
Or if it fubfifted for fome time among a 
certain fet of men, what could it produce 
at beft, but fome feeble efforts of patrio- 
tifm in the benevolent^ refinement of tafte 
in the voluptuous, or love of eafe and phi- 
lofophy in the contemplative mind ? But as 
for thofe virtues, which demanded any re- 
markable degree oi felf denial, obftinatc 
perfeverancjC in labour, and an inviolable 
fidelity to tlje dilates oijufiice and probity 
(in cafes where a breach of truft might be 
ezpedied to pafs with fecrecy and impunity) 
H4 
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the dodlrine of Epicurus held out no mo- 
tive tquiil to the general performance of 
thcfe arduous duties. 

The great examples of fortitude, dif- 
intertftedncf^ ', and patriotifm, which dig- 
nify the annals of ancicn: Greece ai^d Rome, 
were in effect laid upon a deeper foun- 
dation, than Epicurus, or his too faithful 
difciple, the ingenious and bold Lucretius, 
were willing to acknowledge : religion^ re^ 
fieSl for the Gods, and a profpcd of immor-- 
taltty (fentiments, which all the art of fo- 
phiftry and paflion can never wreft from 
the foul) made the principal part of that 
early, and manly education and difcipline,^ 
which raifed thefe illuftrious ftates to that 
height of glory, which ftill, at this diftance, 
ftrikes us with refpedt and admiration. 

To be convinced of this, we need but caft 
an eye on Plutarch's Lives.— But from the 
time that the philofophy of Epicurus came 
into vogue in Greece and Rome, what an 
amazing change in the general charadler, 
as well as the principles of men ! and with 
what rapidity did thefe ftates fall away 
from their former fplendor and power! 
Nothing, but the virtue of Julius Caefar'? 
immediate fucceflbr, could give even a 
temporary fupport to the dignity of the 
Roman name. As for the ftates of Grcece;| 
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they immediately fell a prey to the tyranny 
of individuals^ or expired in the cpnvulfions 
pf anarchy. 

Whoever is dcfirous of making an ap- 
plication of thefe remarks to the prefent 
times, may confult the judicious Dr. 
Brown's Eltimate of the Times, and his later 
treatife, on liberty and licenttoufnejs. 

Epicurus flouri!hed about three hundred 
years before the Chriftian iEra. He is 
faid to have wrote a vaft number of books; 
though none of his works are come down 
to us The learned Gaflendi however has 
poUeded from different authors the fub- 
ftance of his doftrine, and purged it of the 
impieties it contained. Corredled thus and 
adapted to the ftandard of the X^hriflian 
truth, it forms a very rational and plcafing 
fyftem of philofopy. It is however, pretty 
remarkable, that whilft GafTendi in France 
was employed in drawing all the advantage 
he poffibly could, from the firft general 
principles of the Epicurean philofophy^ 
another great reafoner in England took up 
the fame principles with all their horrid 
train of errors and impiety-^^l mean the ill- 
fated Hobbes. 
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CHAP. X. 

Parallel between Epicurus and Hobbes. 
^beir impiety refuted. 

IT is indeed a melancholy rcfledtion, that 
a man like Hobbes (that is, a man of 
genius, and who had been brought up in 
the principles of Christianity) ftiould 
have fucked in all the poifon of this fatal 
philofophy, and even added to its malig-' 
nity ! For, according to him, man was not 
only born with a defire of bappinefsy and 
innate love oihimfelf\ but this natural dM-^ 
pofition muft necefTarily make him think 
hvnfclfy individually, the centre of the uni-- 
'verfei and his immediate happinefs the only 
termy to which all his views muft tend. 
What vizs mutual commerce ^ and human 
fociety in general, in his opinion ?—- Not 
the inftitution of Nature^ or that, to which 
the nature and order of things diredly led 
us ; but the mere work of chance^ which 
fhewed us, that mutual commerce was the 
fureft means of fecuring our perfonal hap- 
pinefs ; or rather that oi force zvAfuperior 
fower^ to which men where at laft glad to 
yield and fubmit, rather than remain expofed 
to the violence of every individual*, and thisi 
fuperior power OTiQt conftituted and formedj| 
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ppmpelled the multitude every where to fuh- 

piit to laws which Nature in a ftate of 

freedom J and left to herfelf, always difavows, 

*' Hence, m?nediate convenience, ac- 
cording to this philofopher, is the only 
rule of right y and no other obligation of 
obeying thofe laws oi Jociety which are 
found to obftrudt our private views oi pro^ 
fit or gratification^ hut the dread oi punijh^ 
ment, and the fword oijujiice that hangs 
over our heads." 

Would it be, then, blamelefs in a man to 
decline the obfervance of fuch laws, or 
even openly violate them, if it could be 
done with impunity ? To deftroy 2l friend, a 
parent, or the prince himfelf, if their de- 
ftrudtion could be a means of fecuring one's 
private happinefs, or independency ? 

HoBBEs' doftrine diredtly opens the 
way to all thefe dreadful confequences : 
for, though he fays, that the prince may 
impofe what laws he thinks proper, or 
judges neceflary for the good of the com- 
munity, yet he adds, that if any particular 
has committed a crime, by which he is be- 
come obnoxious to capital punifhment, he 
may then fubftraft himfelf from the obe- 
dience and fidelity he fwore to the prince, 
and even enter into combination with others, 
|ike himfelf, to xt^fX force hy force y and 
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that hoftUities of this nature, when under- 
taken in defence of one's life and per/on^ 
arc in every cafe jujt^ and warranted by 
Nature. Leviathan : p. 2. c. 21. And in 
his book De Give : c, 2, n. 1 1, he aflcrts^ 
that in fuch cafes all prior contracts and 
agreements become void and null ; becaufe 
then the tranfgreflbr is again reftored to the 
Jimple flate of Nature^ in which man is to 
man a wgIj\ and a beaft oi prey. — 

Wh AT afavagcphilofophy !— Itis indeed, 
by fo miic!^ the more furprifing from the 
pen of Hobbcs, as he is reprcfcntcd to have 
been a man of a humane and gentle dif- 
pofition. But there is no knowing how 
far a wrong principle, or even a right one, 
when once mifapplied and mifunderftood, 
may lead an incautious or prefumptuou? 
reafoner. 

HoBBES went farther aftray in this re- 
fpefl: than perhaps Epicurus himfelf. His 
monftrous whimfey concerning the primi^ 
tive flate of Nature^ in which he fuppofes 
that each individual was to every other a 
Violf, a deftroyer, a beaft oi prey^ (3c. is in- 
deed taken from Lucretius; but we may, I 
think, juftly fufpedt that Lucretius here ex- 
aggerates the point, and that Epicurus 
himfelf did not go fo far : for the more mo- 
derate Epicureans, and particularly Tor^^ 
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^uatus, in the place above mentioned, feem 
to have laid it down as a principle, that we 
arc all born with focial difpofitions ^ that 
fociety is as a prop to the natural weakne(s 
and indigency of our ftate ; and that from 
ih^ fortuitous arrangement of things, which 
took place in the beginning, human nature 
happens to be fo conftituted, that each in^ 
dividual muft neceffarily feek his bappinefs 
in the general well-'being of his /pedes ^ or 
at leaft of the particular fociety into which 
he is incorporated. 

It was, indeed, by cbancey (faid Epi- 
curus) and without any dejign of Providence^ 
that man was thus conftituted and formed: 
The eye itfelf, according to him, was not 
formed for feeing, nor the ear for hearings 
nor thofeet for walking. — How then were 
all thefe things produced ?— Why, one 
^fortuitous motion of the atoms muft have 
produced a leg, another a thighs and fo on 
to the bead'y into which fbme lucky ftrokc 
of chance at laft threw an eye, a nofe, and 
an ear ; and thus the Wonderous machine 
of man was accidentally fitted to fee, hear^ 
fmell, &c, till come at length to a proper 
degree of maturity, he luckily burft forth 
from his mother earth, and began effec- 
tually to move, fee, &c/' 
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All this is wonderous^ indeed; b'uf; 
(faid the Epicureans), the work of chance 
being at length happily conapleted, and 
bumaffmiurt thrown into a certain mouid^ 
things have ever fince gone on in an ai\i-* 
form manner ; and every man is born with 
a difpofition Xo facial life, and a love to his 
fpecies, bccaufe this mutual commerce is 
ufeful, and even ncceflary to his preferva- 
tion and well-being. 

Nothing, therefore, according to thefd 
more moderate Epicureans, but the refent- 
ment of injuries received, and a defire of 
repairing the wrongs done us by other in-* 
dividuals, fliould provoke us to zOis of 
bojiility againft them ; and our conftant 
ftudy (hould be, from the fole motive of 
our prefent happinefs and fafety, to im- 
prove and ftrengthen, by every poffible 
means, the facred bonds oifociablenefs, peace 
and common union. — " 

But virtue\i2i% a higher claim to our re- 
fpedt and veneration, than can appear from 
any thing faid by thefe impious philofo- 
phcrs. It is true, that it has for objeSi the 
happinefs of the individual agent y and that 
of the whole human fpecies, as connefted 
with that of the individual: But this coii" 
nexion was not the refult of chance^ or a 
mere accidental tyc : It was the work of 
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"Wjfdom and defign^ which originally ordered 
matters fo, as to have eftabliftied in the 
very nature of things a reciprocal and in-* 
Variable connexion between the happinefs 
of individuals and that of the wholefpecies. 

The virtue oi individuals , animated and 
direded by this fupreme wifdom, firft 
planned our general laws^ and forms of 
government, tending to produce as much 
public happinefs, as the nature and circum- 
ftances of things would permit, or bear*, 
and it* is again, to the happy influence of 
thefe general l^ws, that individuals owe 
their />^r/2>«tf/ fafety and happinefs, and the 
liberty they enjoy of bringing into action 
every faculty and power, which they have 
received from nature, for their own, and: 
the public utility. 

To fuppofe a ftate of nature repugnant to 
thefe original principles and difpofitions in 
man, as Hobbes and Lucretius did, is will- 
fully to invert the plain order of things, and 
even degrade human nature to a ftate much 
inferior to that of any of the brute crea- 
tion. All thefe undoubtedly adl upon the 
fimpleinftind oi nature-, which even with.- 
out the afliftance of r^^/?, directs them to 
fome kind of /ocial\if6. The moA /olitary 
and gloomy among them live at leaft in an 
union of two, the mak and female : and 
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thofc that herd in greater numbers^ liv* 
together in harmony : even /ions and 
iears agree pcrfedlywith thofe of their 
own fpecies ; •* Savis inter fe convenit 
turfisy — Their natural wants, and the de- 
fire of relieving thefe wants, directly lead 
them to this kind of Jociety. 

Must man alone have been born with- 
out fecial inilin£ts ? And to reafon even 
upon mere /^^y&^/i/V^^/principles^ as Hobbes 
did, can we fuppofe human nature fo per- 
fedt in itielf, that the individuals of this 
ipecies ftiall have no natural wants, or de- 
fire to fupply and relieve them, by mutual 
commerce ^n6, fociety ? No: the principles, 
of fociabknejs are knit into the firft ele- 
ments of human nature, and fpring imme- 
diately from the limitation and imperfeStion 
of our exiftence and being. 

This alone were fufficient to make us 
fociable ; nor do we require any violence or 
compulfion from /uperior powers to force us 
to what we fo naturally defire ourfelves^ 
But then the true knowledge or fcience of 
focial life is to be learned only from expe- 
rience and refleflion; and in fome cafes 
from divine revela t ion ^Aone. — For inftance^ 
the perfedl forgivenefs of injuries and cordial 
love even of our enemies, are virtues of the 
greateft utility to human fociety ; but what 
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tpdedion, or human reafoning could have 
yd us to the knowledge and acknowledge- 
ment of thefe falutary, but arduous 
iD^xims ? Has not revenge been even faric- 
tified, and confecrated by moft ♦nations 
into a virtue ?— 

But from whatevet foufee our kriow-^ 
led^e of the true principles of foeiai life is 
^uppofed to floWj certain it is, that the 
more care and pains we take to ftfengthen 
and improve the means of cultivatingyS^V/j^, 
and contributing to the happinefs of oqr 
fellow-creatures, the happier vve ffiall be 
turfelves\ and the application we beftov^ 
on this intere fling objedl is real virtue. 

With this view> arid for this end, we 
Willingly forego many prefent and imme- 
diate gratifications, and fubmit with chear- 
fulnefs to difficulties and hardships, which, 
confidefed immediately in themfelves, are 
extremely difagrceable/ This is, indeed, 
Self-'Love i or grounded immediately on 
that principle : but this Self-Love is Ra- 
tional, and becoming the dignity of our 
nature. As on the other hand, the in-^ 
Variable order and regularity, with which 
it operates on the human mind, is an irre* 
fiftible proof and demonftration of an all- 
wife, all-gQod, and eternal Providence 
reigning over us, and directing the private, 
I 
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and even the moft fecret virtues of the />- 
dividuaU to the produdion of general hap- 
pinefs. 

What monftrous and wtetched abfuf- 
dities have not the enemies of this moft. 
comforting and momentous of all tenets 
(the dodlrine of a fupreme 'Providence) been 
driven to ! They are indeed fuch as cart 
fcarce be believed ; and cannot be read 
without horror. Equally abfurd in their 
phyjical and moral reafonings, thefc pre- 
fumptuous philofophers have every vsrherc 
reverfed the natural order of things ; en- 
throned blind chance \xi the kzXoiwifdom 
and providence^ and deprived hMVMXi Jociety 
of its fole immediate defence, the confcience 
of individuals. In vain then muft God 
roll his thunders, in vain confcience pro- 
claim the intimate prefence of the Deity, 
and hear and feel thofe awful did:ates, that 
point out the eternal and invariable rule of 
right and wrong ! Lucretius, after Epi- 
curus, laughs at all thefe childifh fears: 
for fo he calls them 

** Primus in Orbe Deos fecit Timor " 

He cannot allow, or fee that thefe fears 
are grounded on our inward fenfe and feel- 
ing of a wi/dom, and power, fuperior to 
.our own, independent of us, and in which 
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^e //w, movey and breathe ! Or if any fuch 
.fupreme Being exifts, he meddles not, (fays 
this impious philofopher) with this low- 
world ; he is ignorant of what paffes here 
below, or infenfibli to the condition of 
beings at this infiiiite diftahce frorti him : 
ind Mind chance alone, which firft blew 
Up man like a mujhroom, out of the bofom 
of tHfe earth, is to direft his fate, and de- 
termine the manner. of his life and end ! 

HoBBES, the philofophical monfter of 
t)ur later days> will on the other hand allow ' 
no contr/iSiy or agreement ^ however folemnly 
made, to be valid or binding ; but pro- 
nounces every aft of the kind null and voidf 
from the moment that o\iv perfqnal Mtty is 
endangered by the obfervance of it; though 
this dariger fhoiild arife from our own guilt, 
and voluntary trartfgreflion, or violation of 
the contrafl:. To this maxim of Hobbes, 
the inimitable author of Hudibras alludes, 
in the following lines.-- — 

*' Oaths are but words^ and words but wind^ 
«< Too feeble inftrurnents to bind.** 

Confcience, then, is but an empty found ; a 
vain prejudice formed on the errors of our 
childhood ! and it is a miftake— what do I 
fay !--It is (according to this philofopher) 
an infult on human reafon to pretend, that 
we are indifpenfably bound by any law of 

I2 
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nature to the obfcrvancc of thofc ^ules of 
fidelity^ juftice, and e(|uity, commonly 
received in the world ! 

With what an ill grace does Hobbes^ 
after this, pretend to draw the proofs of 
fome of his paradoxes from Holy Writ i 
From fome pafTages in the Book of Kings, 
and other parts of the Scripture, he takes 
upon him to advance, that kings hsve aa 
undoubted right to govern the people with 
an arbitrary fway, and treat them at difcre- 
tion.— What is this in the mouth of % 
man, who denied every principle of con^ 
fcience, and the doiftrine of a ipecial pro-- 
wdence, but downright mockery ? After ft 
profefled avowal of thefe impious fenti*- 
ments, what ftrefs could he have laid on 
the authenticity of the holy writings, or of 
any divine revelation at all ? — But error i% 
always inconfiftent with itfelf. ** 

A LIKE inconfiftency was obferved m 
Epicurus : though he exprefsly difavowed 
the providence of the Gods, yet he fre- 
quented their temples i which gave occa- 
lion to one of his adverfaries to fay, that 
•' Jupiternever appeared greater in his eyes, 
than when he faw Epicurus on his knees 
before him." Hobbes, again, with all 
his philofophical courage, and contempt of 
vnlg^r prejudices, was always in great dread 
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o( spirits and phantoms, infomuch, that he 
would never lye alone in a room. 

Need I make an apology for this di- 
greffion ?~I cannot think the judicious 
reader will confider it ^s unfeafonable ; it 
was neceflarily conne<3:ed with my fubje6l; 
and I fhould rather have thought it un^. 
pardonable in me to pmit it, as it is pretty 
evident, that Lucretius and Hobbes are 
the two grand fources from which th§ 
torrent of modern infidelity has broke forth, 
and overflowed the land. I mean amoQg 
the learned I and thofe who would appear 
as capable of reafoning for themfelves, an4 
forming new fyfiems of philofophical re- 
ligion* Ks toxh2^,pra£fical itifidelity, which 
the paffims fuggeft, it takes its rife in 
smother fource; and its growth muft be im- 
puted to the general relaxation of tMnnerf 
#nd difci^lin^ among us. 



?3 
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CHAP. XL 

5r>5< idea of virtue, above delivered, illu--^ 
Jlrated in fome particular injlances. — Lord 
Shaftefbury's Jcheme confidered. 

IT muft by this time fufficiently appear 
to the reader, that Virtue, confidered 
as a general principle of aftion, has always 
fome future happinefs in view to be ob- 
tained, either by fecuring fome confider- 
able good, or warding off fome juftly 
dreaded evil. 

Nor is this in the leaft invalidated by 
what has been faid (Chap, vii.) concerning 
that moft perfefl: ad: of the love of GocU 
which fhpuld ftill operate in all its force 
and energy in the fuppofition even of an 
immediate, and total annihilation y though 
this fuppofition (hould preclude all hopq 
of fubfequent happinefs. For this is a par- 
ticular lappofition, which cannot be faid 
to have any relation to the general ^ondud: 
of life ; and cannot confequently ferve as 
proof or foundation to any general principle 
of adtion. What I here mean is, that 
Virtue, confidered in this laft fenfe, 
has always i\ix\xx^ goodva view. 
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Fortitude endures. Temperance 
forbears, Justice diftributes with a fe-^ 
vere impartiality. — Why all this labour^ 
all this felf- denial^ and rigour to one's felf ? 
^--The man of fortitude will not depart 
from his juft rights, or the honourable pur- 
pofe he has in view. He is not intimidated 
by difficulties and dangers -^V^lhy ? becaufe 
they are the means of preferving and fe- 
curing what is mofl dear to him> his 
friends, his country , and his reputation. — 
The temperate man chearfully foregoes 
many gratifications oijenfe and appetite, to 
preferve or recover the ineftimable bleffings 
oi health and innocence. — And they^/y^maa, 
who readily refigns what is not his own, 
and makes no fcruple of difpleafing others 
by obliging. them to do the fame, has a,t 
the fame time an eye both to the fecurity 
of his own property from the depredations 
of avarice, and the tranquility of his con^ 
Jcience-j advantages much more defireable 
and lafting, than any temporary acceflioi;i 
of ill-got wealth, or the fluduating and 
precarious favour of felf interefted men. 

The two neceffary conditions of Vir- 
Tup are, therefore, fufferance and for- 
bearance ; fujlinere ef abjlinere -, and 
to deferve the name of virtuous, we 
mud be prepared both to undertake wha.t 

14 
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is difficult and arduous^ and depy oqr-? 
felves what may be for the prefent moft 
grateful and pleafing, but always for fome 
laudable end. 

Virtue, then, is a fpecies of /r/j^r* or 
negociation^ in which we are employed in 
weighing ^(j^^againft|^W, and ^*y//againft 
evil !—^hy not, \i hafpinefs is to be/»«r- 
chafedy and if it be the prize of virtue ?— - 
There is no degree of happinefs or con- 
tentment to be obtained without this kind 
of negociation. 

*' Are you under any concern (fays the 
^* fage and witty Epidletus) that another 
*' has been invited to a great man's table 
^' in preference to you, or fainted when 
" you are not noticed, or honoured with 
f * his intimacy^ whilil you lye neglefted ? 
«< — Confider, you are not to expeft the 
/* fame favours and diftindlions, when yoU 
" have not deferved them as. well as he. 
•* Have you been as affiduous and cofn^ 
*' plaifanty as the other ?— Do you take care 
f * to pay your refpedts at a feafonable hour 
f* to the great man; to attend his levee i 
^' to admire and praife every thing about 
'* him ?— Muft you not think yourlelf very 
•* unreafonable to expe<5t the like dif- 
*' finguifliing marks of his favour^ when 
^ou have not paid the ftated price for 
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M them ?~Thcfe thihgs are purfchafed hf 
' ^^. cotnplaifance and flattery. If yoa khin^ 
^' them worth the purchafe, pay it; if 
^* not, why complain, or repine? Hav6 
^* you nothing in the place of that grand 
*' entertainment^ that kind falutat/on ? €cc. 
f* -i*iYes ; you have refufed your admira- 
f' tion and praife, where you did not think 
^* it due : you have not cxpofed yourfelf to 
*• the haughty airs of that proud than • 
f* yon have prcferved your dignity. — ** 

But to (hew, in a yet ftronger light, the 
truth of what we have advanced, I fhall 
liere inftance in even religion itfelf.-~Had 
not the martyrs an eternal croWn of g/ory 
in view, whweii they fo chearfuUy embraced 
iieatb with all hi* train of horrors, rather 
than renounce their faith ? They mag- 
jianimoufly felz^d, and immoveably held, 
the arduous, hiat fure joad to lading hap- 
pinefs: whilft weaker Chriftians fuffered 
themfelves to fall away from this griand 
hope'; and trod a fofter way, to grafp a 
ihining bubble. . 

This opens an eafy way to the folution 
of the difficulty above nientioned : vii. 
What degree of merit can we fuppofc in 
any aft of Wr//^ whatfoever, if it neccflarily 
implies this regard to ourfehes^ and felf" 
interefied view ?— Does not this feem en^ 
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tirely to overthrow the idea of Cbriftiait 
obedience I and that implicit andperfe(3: fub« 
miffion which we, owe to the will of the 
Creator in preference to our own ; and con- 
iequently, tlie fublime dodrine of future 
rewards? &c. 

Tms reader, I think, will f^arce fufpeft, 
that fuch an objedtion could have been 
^ade ufe of, as an argument againft 
Chriftianity ; and yet this afFed:ed delicacy 
about the idea and nature of virtue, which 
appears every where throughout the Cia^ 
raSieriJiicSy and feems indeed to form the 
very fpirit of that work, was in my Lord 
Shaftefburynpthing lefs than a fettled aver-r 
fion to the doctrines of Chriftianity; among 
which that pf y«/z/r^ reT/uards 2LnA punijhy 
ments ftands foremoft- . . 

** This noble writer (fays^Dodor Brown^ 
" in his Ejfay on the Chara3eriJiicsJ wicwr 
^* ing the brighter parts of human nature 
«* through the amiable medium of the So'* 
•* cratic philofophy, entirely difcards Self^ 
*^ Love from his fyftem of virtue^ and will 
^\ allowitnoiharcin that fublime and God- 
** like compofition/'-t-In^ir/i^^, according 
to him, all is innate and intrinjic beauty, 
harmony, proportion, 6cc. unconncde4 
with, and independent of, every confer 
quenc? of ufility^ or" reward* ?u^ this. 
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favourite appellatiqn, borrowed, indeed, 
from the Platonifts, is tl^e beauty of virtue 
---«« Siuaji videri poffet^ (as Tully rendersT^ 
it from Plato) mirabilesexcitaret Amovesk — ' • 

But what are we to gather from all'thefe 
foundingexpreffions ?~Why this truly,that, 
in the exercife and pradlife of virtue^ wq 
are to have no regard to perfonal happinefs, 
to the feeling of any prefent^ or profpedl 
of future, good ; and whilft we are fo ar- 
dently enamoured of that fublime beauty^ 
the happinefs of others^ we muft entirely 
overlook our own. 

This, befides being a little enthufiaftic, 
Js really unphilofophical.— But when he 
adds--*' lyienhaye made Virtue iomercenary 
y a thing, and have talked fo much of its 
f rewards^ that one can hardly tell what 
f' there is in it after all, which can be 
f* worth r^ie;tfr^//;7^ *."—pAnd again--*' If 
f ' a faint had no other virtue^ but what 
*f was r^ifed in hini by the pbjeds of r<?- 
*' ward and punijhment in a more diftant 
f' ftate, I knovy riot whofe love or efteem 
V he might gain, befides ; but for my part, 
*' I fhould never think him worthy of 
f ' mine -f-."— VVliich free way of reafoning 

'^ Effay on the Freedom of IVit and Humour^ part. 2^ 

fta. 3. 

•f Ibid, part 3, k&. 4. 
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the noble writer concludes with thefe words 
sof Horace* to his fervant : 

fUcJiirUim feci, ntcfugi : (fi mihi dicat 
fUrvus ^) habes pretium ^ loris non ureria, aio : 
tioa homittem occidi^-^Non pafces in cruc0 corvos. 

HoR. Epift. i6.*' 

I neither y?d/#» nor fied^ (the fervant cries) 
i^And thou'ft efcaped the whipj hi^ Lord replies— 
But, Sir^ no murder to noy charge is laid— 
-r-The gallows^ villain ! had thy $rimi repaid. — ^ 

—When the noble writer (I fay) pro- 
ceeds in this ftile, it is no longer a philo--^ 
fophical truth we are concerned for jj but 
we begin to be alarmed for the fundamental 
^odlrines of Chriftianity. 

No^ it is readily acknowledged, tha^ 
we deferve neither praife nor bfame, re-^ 
ward or punijhment^ for loving ourfelvesj^ 
and afpiring to be happy : for this is ?i na- 
tural and irrefiftible affedion of the foul, 
which is innate with qs. But how fhalj 
we be perfuaded, that we do not cleferve 
reward for the generous efforts we make jj 
or punijfment for the bafe tergiverfation? 
we are guilty of, in the obfervance of our 
moral and religious duties i i. e, in the cxct 
cution of thofe means, which rea/on and 
religion prefcribe as neccffary to our own, 
and the public happinefs ?-— Thefe are 
laws, which lay us under numberlefs re-i 
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flraints and ohUgatiensi and require frequent 

• and daily a6:s, both of fufFerance and foi> 

bearanqe. And in this it is^ that our ober- 

dunce is exercifcd, and put to the faireft tefl;. 

Nor is it left to our option whajt fyfteoi 
of gratification we are to adopt and purfuCi* 
No: the indifcriminatc gratification of 
pleafure is clearly forbid by thefe primitive 
rules 5 our perfonal happinefs i^ by divine 
order iqfeparably conneAed wirfi the gene^ 
ral good ; and in the obfervance, or negled:, 
of the duties prefcribed to us for this great 
end, confifts the merit of our obedience, 
jor the guHt pf pur revolt. 

Obedience, ftridly fpeaking, is a due 
fubmiffion to the will of a /uperior, who 
has a right to command, and in whofe power 
it i$ to reward (fome way or other) the 
obedient, and punifti the refra(3:ory. Now, 
is it not felf-evident, that, by obeying the 
di<3:ates of right reafon, or the more im- 
tnediatc and fignificajtive intimations of the 
Divine will, we direiftly confult our own^ 
nay our moft eflential and fovcreign good? 
We hereby preclude the pangs of imbitteri- 
ing remorfe, and fecure beatitude in reverfiotu 

If it be impoflible for a fenfible being, 
likt man, to enter upon any courfe of ^zc^ 
tion without thej^f//«^.of fome immediate, 
Qt prqfpeGt of future good (and this, I 
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think, has been fufficiently demonftratea 
in the foregoing piagcs) why fhould it be 
deemed culpable in him to purfue a mprti 
enlarged plan o£ goodzxid bappinefs? — Oi 
what does this fublime Platonift meani 
when he fays, that " If z, faint had no 
*' other virtue^ but what is raifed in him 
** by the objefts of future reward ot punijh^ 
** ment^ &c. for his part, he (hould not 
*' think him worthy his love, or efteem ?'* 

There are many fituations in life, and 
many particularities of temper in men, 
which render the general pradtice of Virtu6 
extremely difficult ; and under which it ii 
happy for the world, that there is any njoberi 
a motive to be founds capable of roufing 
the powers of adaidn, and fupporting mett 
under fuch Unfavourable circtimftances in 
thefe laudable exertions. 

Is the tranfition frotn art avaricious arid 
truel difpofitioii to a generous and tended 
fellow feellingy fo eafy : or from a habit of 
libertinifm^ to temperance dnd decency of 
manners ? Is there no difficulty in bearing 
up againft a tide of misfortune and dif- 
grace; In forgiving injuries i doing good 
for evil? &c,~Where is the motive to thefe 
ineftimable, but arduous virtues^ to be 
fpund ?— In modern Platonifm ?-— In the 
ftudicd, and high flown ftrains of a fecluded 
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timtempiative, hov^Gver eloquent arid fub-»« 
lime?*-- Is the merit bf virtue then id ht 
denied all thofe, who have not the happi-*- 
hefs of feeling fo delicately, or expreffing 
their feelings fo eloquently, as my Lord 
Shaftefbury ?— What muft then become of 
the bulk of mankind?— Are they irrevocably 
condemned to vice, as w^ell as 'indelicacy of 
tafte> and language ? 

This is not \n nature .--^khA the Author 
of nature, if he really meant that all fhould 
be virtuous and happy, muft have fupplied 
motived more within the reach of all. What 
arc thefe ?— -Our fears and oilr hopes; the 
denunciations y and promifes of futurity. 

** I KNOVir (fays this noble writer) that 

•* the more vulgar of mankind ftand in 

«« need of fuch a reftifying objecft, as the 

** gallows, before their eyes. Yet I have 

^* no belief, that any man of a liberal 

•* education, or common hohefty, ever 

** needed to have recourfe to this idea, to 

^* reftrain him from playing the knave'* 

But if his lordjfoip had condefcended to 

examine matters a little more attentively 

and impartially, he (hould have difcovered, 

that men even of the moft liberal education 

ftand often in need pf the fame monitor : 

in a more exalted degree, if you will; but 

ftill a fpccies of gallows in its kind : I mean 
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t|ie dread of a Supreme j\xdgc^ thp apprehend 

£on of whofe judgments may keep (bem iif 

awe, and deter them from abufing th^ 

power, which is lodged in their hands» %0 

(the ba£b and cruel purpofes of tyranny and 

oppreflion. 

The rcfult of this controverfy is vifibly 
this, that the idea of reward is efTentially 
connefted with that of Virtue, and pimijbf 
ment with that of Vice ; nor is it poffiblef 
to be virtuous gratis^ or vicious with im^^ 
funky : for either Virtue is in this life its 
own reward^ as the mere Epicurean migh$ 
have faid \ or God hath referved a bett^ 
reward in a future flate, as Cbri/iianit^ 
better informs us. 

Indeed, if a man refufed to fulfill thef 
obligations of his ftate without an afiuranc€f 
of fuch reward, as he fhould wantonly cut 
out for himfelf ; or if not dragged to it by 
the apprehedfion of fome punifhment, norl 
neceflarily connedled with the nature of his 
tranfgreffion 3 in fuch cafe, fo far from de- 
ferving our cfteem and approbation, I ihould 
readily agree, he rather deferved contempt 
and punifhment. — A patriot^ for iaAance^ 
fhould be zealous in the caufe of his 
country, without embroiling the nation, to 
force himfelf into a lucrative place 5 and a 
witnefs fhould adhere ftridly to truth, and 
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avoid .perjury^ without fear of the pillory^ 
or the apprthenfion of loling his ears. But 
where i man's peace in this world, and 
happinefs in the next, are eflentially con- 
neded with the general pradlice and love 
of Virtue, we muft efteem hini a madman 
to overlook, or negledt fuch motives ; nor 
will any other ever make him uniformly 
virtuous and honejl. 

Nor is this reafoning in the leaft invali- 
dated by the cottimon obfervation, that 
thefe motives are not fo generally the rule 
of men's anions, as tajle^ humour^ habtt^ 
&c.---The reafon of this is not in the rule 
itfelf, but in men^ who will not attend to 
its direction, or think they have fufficiently 
complied with their duty, when from fomc 
impulfe of this kind they have done fome 
a6t oi good, and perhaps, as Mr. Pope fays, 

— <« Made a widow happy for a whmJ* 

But in truth, is this Virtue; or, caa 
humour, habit, or even tajle^ which the Pla- 
tonifts have dignified with the fpecious 
name of moral fenfe^ be fo folid and efFcdual 
a principle oi good?— Humour is merely 
occafional, and always variable; habit is 
weakened by difufe, and entirely effaced 
by ads of an oppofite tendency ; the moral 
tafie, ovfenfe, which in fa6l means no more 
K 
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than a certain delicacy of feeling, is not 
given to all, but peculiar to a happy few i^ 
and even thefe do not always turn it to the 
bcft advantage. What is there, we now 
a/k, in all this, that fhould be deemed 
equal to the formation oidiconftant, uniform, 
and general ^vmciipXt I A principle, which 
fhould give merit to humour (if I may fo 
cxprefs myfelf ) Jlability to habit y and uni-^ 
verfality to the moral Jenfe and tajle ?— 
Religion alone could have eftablifhed fuch a 
principle in the human mind ; becaufe re^ 
ligion alone fupplies motives proportionate 
and equal to thefe important efledts. 

Are motirces^ like thefe, a difgrace to the 
liberal mind ?~So my Lord Shaftefbury 
would have it,— If fo, then has the admira- 
tion of fo many ages been idly thrown away 
on the divine Plato ; and Socrates himfclf 
muft be deemed one of the moft con- 
temptible of men : for nothing did thefe 
philofophers inculcate more earneftly, than 
the alternative of happinejs or mifery in a 
future ftate. This is fo frequently and fa 
flrenuoully urged in Plato, that it is to me 
a matter of wbnder how we can honour 
with the name of Platonifls thofe modern 
philofophers, who will not permit us to 
ad: from motives fo rational, and confonant 
to the principles of true Platonifm* 



"JTiMi^ER, i. c. the peculiar chdrd5ier o£ 
teaeh individual > arifing from temperament 
and conftitutioni \^ (would fomc othei? 
reafoners tell us) the only principle, by 
which men are influenced in their determi* 
hations, and the general condudt of life : 
a principle, which no difcipline can change, 
dr violence eradicate ; and which, after all 
the repeated efforts oi phitofophy and reaforif 
returnis always with redoubled force upon 
the man, who vainly imagined, that he 
had totally diveftfcd himfelf of it.— U/qui 
rtcurrit. 

But if weconfider the matter attentively^ 
we fhall difcover in the inference, intended 
from this obfervation, a vifible and grofs 
illu0on. 

Temper and conftitution are neither 
the motive from which we aft, nor the rule 
by which we are governed in our adtions. 
Our immediate motive is ^\v72iysthG p/ea/ure 
found in the adlual determination of the 
mind ; the ruie by which we are governed, 
18 rea/on, or the will of God manifefted 
in fome particular manner to us. — What 
part does temper and chara^er adl in this 
fcene ? — It facilitates the means of at- 
taining what the motive Ic^ds to, a^d 
what the rule prefcribes. 
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There is an infinite variety in the Ori- 
ginal formation of charaders and tempers* 
By this, different men are naturally fitted 
to different impreflions, different pleafures 
and pains, different labours and occupa- 
tions. Among thefe lafl, that which wc 
naturally find mofl pleafure and delight in, 
generally fucceeds beft, becaufe it coincides 
mofl with the natural temper and charac- 
ter, and has always frefh fupplies and re- 
inforcements at hand from Nature ; and 
as this grand coalition, called the human 
Jociety, neceffarily requires an infinite variety 
of occupations and employments, different 
charafters and tempers were therefore 
given to men, to enable them to carry on 
the various and complicate bufinefs of life. 
But what confequence are v^e to draw 
from all this, for the decifion of the quef- 
tion now before us ? In other words, how 
far is charaSler and temper to be judged to 
enter into the principle of human adion ? 
—No farther, it is plain, than as a fe- 
condary caufe, or inflrument; which, when 
it coincides with the intention of the r^- 
tional agent, facilitates the execution of 
his defign, and makes the bufinefs go on 
fmooth and eafy ; when it draws in an op- 
pofite line, retards, and renders more flow 
and difficult, the accomplifliment of the 
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work*— But are there no fources, from 
which we may draw the helps we want, 
on fuch occafions ? Yes : thofe of found 
reafon and religion lye open to us : from 
thefe we draw fuccours unknown to the 
mechanijm of conftitution and temper : that 
is, from thefe fources we draw motives ac- 
compaodated to the fuperlor powers of the 
foul; reJieSlion, bope^ love of immortality^ 
and true glory — Thefe nobler powers of 
the foul can only be properly exercifed 
and fet in motion (with the generality of 
mankind) by the motives of reward or 
punijhment in a more diftant ftate. 

What we have here obferved on the 
fubjedl of perfonal charaSler and temper^ 
may feem perhaps more properly to con- 
cern Dodlor Mandeville's whimfical and 
extravagant pofitions in his Fable of the 
B^^j-.— But of him more, immediately.— 
AS to temper in general, let it be here re^ 
marked once for all, that its proper ufe, 
in the ^>6ju/fre?/ order, is to fit different fub- 
jeds for different occupations in life ; and 
in the morale to give its peculiar ftamp, of 
charadter, to the common virtues of mem 
— Thus, in perfons of a mild and gentle 
difpofition. Virtue is generally in^enfive^ 
neJ'Sf clemency^ love of contemplation, &c; 
in the ardent and irafcibleTHt is zeal, andt 
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JiriSinefs of difciplinc : in the bold, it t«. 
fortitude I apd, in the tender ^d cptiv* 
paflionate, liberality ^ and univerfal ^ ^^^ 
nevalence. 

But all thcfe virtues may be acquired 
and fupported in oppofition even to temper^ 
and the natural c6ara£ter. -"^--Thus, froni 
the influence of fuperipr motives (as thofc 
of z future ftate) the bard-bearted and ava^ 
ficious may become benevolent and liberal ; 
the ttmidf firm and refolute ; the indolent^ 
laborious and zealous y and the ardent and 
irafciilerg^TiilQ and meek. Such the power,, 
^nd fuperiority of thefe motives, which 
my Lord Shaftefbury treats with fo much 
contempt ! and fuch the excellency of re^ 
ligiouy in comparifon to what is called bu^ 
moury babity tajle^ or even temper y ^nd the 
natural cbaraSier of men ! 

Why then fhould we reje<9: a principle, 
V^hich we fee fo univ^rfally prevalent in 
nature ? If every voluntary adt of the foul 
ncccflarily implies, ^nd carries along with 
it a feeling of pleafure and complacency \ and 
if the defire of bappinefs is really infepara- 
ble from our nature, why fhould we bluflx 
to fayi that Virtue has ^Xyi^y^ perfonal goo^ 
in view, or that this is the motive^ which| 
engages the mind in the concerns of th^ 
public weal ? ®flr zeal for the general caufe 
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muft immediately ceafe and die away, if 
not conftantly fupportcd by this perfonal 
confiderajtion ; or if we ceafe but for a mo- 
ment to feel for our/elves. 

The higher, therefore, this fcntiment 
of Self is raifed in us^ the more muft Vir- 
tue itfelf flourifli— Virtue, I fay, public as 
well as pnvate^2Lnd the wider the circle, 
in which Self-Love is made to move, the 
more confpicuous will its general utility 
appear. Can the mind aft without motive, 
or its impulfive caufe ? And if the idea of 
futurity brings an acceffion of weight to 
jevery other impulfe of the mind, how great 
the folly, and how ridiculous the enthu- 
fiafm of that philofophy, which would 
teach us to rejeft or overlook' it. 

<* To talk, therefore, of the truth, har^ 
mony, and beauty of Virtue, exclufive of 
its confequences to the individual agent, is 
(I fhall venture to fay with the author of 
i^i Free- Enquiry m\o theNature andOrigia 
of Evil) but pompous nonfenfc.*' All thefc 
things are, in faft, relative to the mind, 
and the produftion of perfonal^ as well as 
public happinefs. This alone it is, with 
regard to the individual, that makes truth 
preferable to falfliood ; that conftitutes the 
harmony, and forms the beauty of Virtue : 
^nd this is the reality of (hat allegorical 

K 4 
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beauty fo finely imagined by Plato.— ^/jp^j 
Ji viJeripoffit^ mirabiles excitaret et amores.-'- 

I CANNOT difmifs this fubjeft without 
tranfcribing here a moft elegant an4 beauti- 
ful Jimile, with which Dr. Brown ilJur 
flrates the truth we have here eftablifhed. 

«* There are few (fays he) among man- 
*« kind, who have not been ftruck with 
^* admiration at the fight of that variety of 
^^ colours, and n^agnificence of form, which 
** appear in an evening rainbow^ The un-? 
*' inftruded in philofophy confidcr that 
** fplendid objcdl not as dependent on any 
** other, but as being poflcflTcd of ^felf- 
^* given and original beauty : but he, who 
<» is led to know, that its place and ap- 
** pearance always varies with the fituation 
^« of the fun ; that when the latter is in 
•< his meridian, the former becomes an 
** inconfiderable curve, ikirting the hori- 
<« zotiy that as the fun defcends, the 
** rainbow rifes ; till, at the time of his 
<« fetting, it encompafles the heavens with 
** a glorious circle^ yet dies away, when 
** he disappears ; the enquirer is then con- 
** vinced, that this gay meteor did but 
•* fhine with a borroit^ed fplcndor, derived 
V from the influence of that mighty lu- i 
«' minary— -. Thus, in like manner, tho* 
■* ^^? 'beauty, fitnefs, truth, &c. of att 
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^* thofe aftions, which we term morally 
** good, fecm at firft view to refide in the 
*' feveral adlions in an original, and inde- 
^* |>endent nianner ; yet on a nearer fcru- 
♦* tiny we ftiall find, that, properly fpeak- 
'• ing, their nature arifeth from their ends 
** and confequences ; that as thefe vary, the 
** nature of the feveral aftions varies with 
** them; that from thefe alone, adtions 
^* gain xhtiv fplendqr, are denominated tnch- 
** rally good, arid give the ideas of beauty, 
*' Jitnefs, trutby or virtue.—^'^ 

Let it not, however, be here imagined, 
that I would {hut up to the generous mind 
thofe natural fources of fatisfadion and en- 
joyment, which feem to conftitute its pe- 
culiar happinefs. Let the noble and ele- 
vated foul enjoy the ftiblime blifs of doing 
good purely, if you will, for the fake of 
good itfelf : let each one indulge this ufeful 
enthufiafm, as far as it will carry him. 
But is that, indeed, fo very far ?— Does 
this fublime motive rule effentially in every 
degree, or fpecies of Virtue ? I doubt 
whether its influence reaches much farther 
than to ads of beneficence and clemency^ 
and fuch like virtues, whofe natural re- 
ward is concomitant and infeparable from 
the ad itfelf. The internal and imme- 
diate rcfpurces of the veiy bcft mind aro 
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not^ we may boldly fay^ equal to every 
trial, every call of Virtue ; and help muft 
be called in, from whatever quarter it may 
come.— Why fhould we then refufe t]^e 
fuccours and refpurces, which religion pre* 
fents in fuch cafes ? — That, indeed, were 
^ilraining Platonifm far beyond the powers 
of nature; and» I am certain, the intention 
of Plato himfelf: but, what is flillmore 
feriouily to be coniidered, this arrogance 
of mind, this haughty rcferve, which would 
make us refufe the fuccours offered by rc^ 
ligion, merely bccaufe we did not find 
them in our/elves^ and that they are not 
of our own fund and growth, muft be 
highly injurious to the Author of all good, 
whofe difpenfations we thereby rejedl, and 
whofe gifts we defpife. 



■^r^ 



CHAP. XIL 

General rejleBions and maxims on tbefuhjedt 
of Virtue. — Contraji between modern 
Epicureans and modern Platonifls. 

IF Virtue is the ftudy of true bappinefs, 
then every adion, which tends not to 
the produ^onof happinefs, however hfiXy 
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Jiant it may appear, and whatever difficuU 
ties the execution of it may be attended 
with, falls infiiiitely (hort of that godlike 
pharafter. 

Alexander undoubtedly difplayed 
great valour and capacity in the conqueft 
of Afia; fo did Caefar in opprefling Rome: 
but why fliould the one difturb the peace 
of fo many nations ; or the other enflave 
nis country ? — Who can refufe his admi- 
ration to the intrepidity and^condudt of 
Fer. Gortez in the conqueft of a new 
world ? But when we fee the fenfible and 
generous Montezuma loaded with chains 
in his own palace^ or bleeding on the walls 
of Mexico, in the view of fo piany thoufands 
of his fubjedts, that adored him ; can we 
forbear wifliing to fee Cortez cruihed under 
the general ruins ? 

SciPio appears the higheft charadter in 
the annals of Rome. Magnanimity, juftice, 
valour, military Ikill, moderation ; all 
united to form that greateft of the Romans, 
His perfon, noble and graceful—his manners, 
delicate and chafte— his affability, enchant- 
ing—all this at the age of four and twenty ! 
Was ever man happier in himfelfy or better 
fitted tQ make others fo ?~But his attach- 
ment to Virtue was founded on ftronger . 
^Qtives than thofe propofed by my Lord 
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Shaftefbury. This appears in the only an- 
fwcr he deigned to return to the unjuft 
charges made upon him by fome of his 
enemies, before the Roman people i-'Come, 
faid he, my count rymin I on fucb a day as 
this I vanquijhed Hannibal : follow me to 
the Capitol, to return thanks to the Gods.-- 
Was fo exalted a mind infenfible to the 
motives of futurity ^ the love of immor-^ 
tality^ &c. * 

When the mind is once fatisfied of the 
reality of a future ftate. Virtue feems to 
flow fpontaneous, and we eafily flatter oui^- 
felves that we love Virtue purely for Vir- 
tue's fake.— But let the mind once begin 
to doubt of the reality of that ftate i how 
gloomy the prolpeft all round us ; and how 
feeble the refources that remain to Virtue! 
Then it is that the fond illufion, like the 
colours of the rainbow , dies away; and 
we quickly perceive that we mufl: lay hold 
on fome meaneri that is, earthly and pe^ 
fijloabkf objefts to fupport the faint efibrts 
it may be ftill in our thoughts to make.— 
Virtue, in that fuppofition, can be no 
more than a natural defire of protrafting 
life, fecuring to ourfelves its enjoyments, 
and living with honour and the efteem of 
. the world,— 
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What is there defirable or amiable in 
Virtue, if it tends not tg make nie happy? 
And (hould not the interefts of fociety, &c, 
appear quite indifferent and foreign to me, 
if I could become at any time infenfible to 
ny own bappinefs and Jqfety /-—Who feels 
notfor bimfelf, will feel much lefsfor others. 
—-But a good mind is fufficicntly happy 
in the virtuous confctoufnefs ? — 1 cannot 
think fo : nor will the beft mind, that 
exifts, fpontaneoufly fhut up the avenues tp 
further blifs, — " Agreed (fays my Lord 
Shaftefbury at laft) provided this be con- 
fined to the virtuous enjoyment, and the 
frogrejjive pleafure of doing good.'' 

But why (hould we confine the idea of 
blifs X.O what this noble writer is pleafed to 
call virtuous enjoyment ? That is, in his 
fenfe, the progreflive pleafure of doing 
good?— The enjoyment of confummate 
blijs in another' ftate, exempt from the 
labour and pain which is annexed here to 
the pradice of virtue, and with only a 
confcioufnefs and remembrance of having 
merited that happinefs, gives ftill a fuller 
idea of virtuous enjoyment than that men- 
tioned by his Lordjhip. Why (hould we 
not then purfuc an ohjed: iq rational, and 
defirable ? and, if true virtuous enjoymeiit 
was what he folely meant to eftablifli, why 
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was he fo angry on this head with thd 
Chriftian inftitution» which gives a much 
fuller and nobler fcope to that fentiment, 
than we can fee in any thing he. has been 
able to advance ?— 

Why do we fay that the generality of 
mankind are not capable of Virtue on the 
terms of modern Platonifm ?— For this 
very obvious reafon, that they, can find no 
immediate pleafure, no charms in moral 
difcipline, independently of its end and 
confequences. — And why this again ? Be- 
caufe the nK)re general fources of pleafure 
in men are the fenfes, the imagination, 
and the paffions. 

Where the pieafures of fenfe predomi- 
nate, not only there appears no beauty or 
harmony in the abftra<ft idea of Virtue 3 
but, as Dr, Brown very well obferves, the 
imagination itfelf is dull and heavy, and the 
fajjions inactive. In the gratifications of 
fenfe and appetite^ fuch characters are fa- 
gacious and keen ; but to a tafte for the 
fine arts, mufic^ paintings architeSiure^ poe-^ 
try^ &c. or the fublime feelings of public 
affedtion, they ^e utterly infenfible, — 
** They feem in a manner unconnedled with 
the reft of their kind ; and view the pra^ifes, 
cenfures, enjoyments^ or fufferings of others, 
with an eye of perfedt indifference.'* 
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In men of imagination^ the fenfes arc 
difregarded, or confidered but as the firft 
outlets to fleafurey ** A more delicate 
*^ frame awakens the powers oi fancy i the 
** tafte runs into the more elegant refine- 
** riients of the jiolite arts ; or, in defedl of 
*^ this truer tafte, on the falfe delicacies 
** of drefs, furniture, equipage, &c/* 

Where the p'ajions predominate, hope 
dr fear, candour or diffimulation^ generqfity 
^t felfijhnefs^lo'oe or hatred y here generally 
Hat fenfes are overlooked ; or, *^ Both the 
'^^Jinfes and* the imagination become no 
** taore than the neceflary inftruments to 
** fome further gratification.— A various 
^* mixture or combination of thefe is un- 
^^ doubtedly the moft common temperature 
^'ofh-ttmankind/' 

These different difpofitions in men feem 
to afford no great motive to the love of 
Virtue. The flaves to fenfe naturally look 
no higher than the brute kind; thefe arc 
the animal rhtn of St. Paul, i Cor. 2, 14. 
Again, the admirer of the fine arts may 
"be engaged in all the refined pleafures of 
imagination^ without ever confidering them 
as the means of giving pleafun to others, . 
or contributing to the happinefs of man- 
kind, but merely as a felfijh gratification j 
nor is there any neceflary connexion be- 
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twccn thcfc feelings. Thofe, laftly, whd 
are under the natural dominion and in* 
fluence of the fajions^ if they be of the bad 
kind (as bdtred^ jeahiify^ anger, revenge) 
have furely no immediate natural motives 
to Virtue, and are very diftant from that 
high moral tafte and fenjij which, according 
to the modern Platonifls, is alone capable 
of giving a relifh for Virtue. 

Take men even in the common run, 
and as they are for the moft part formed, 
that is, made up of a various mixture or 
combination of the pajjions, the public 
affedlions and generous concern for the 
common weal feem not to make the predo* 
' minant ingredient of fuch charaders ; and 
they muft be in a manner bribed into 
fchemes of public utility by viev^rs of fome 
immediate, or private advantage.~You 
may as well tell me, that a man, who has 
received from nature no genius iov poetry, 
may become a poet ; or that he who has no 
natural tdko' for painting, may rife to be a 
Painter ; as that men, formed like thefe, 
are capable of a generous and firm attach- 
,ment to Virtue, without the affiftance of 
motives fuperior to this Platonic tafte, or 
any thing they can find in themfelves. 

I KNOW Rochefoucault fays, ** that 
*< Virtue would not go fo far, if vanity did 
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\^ not bear her company—" To//e amii^ 
tionem^ et faftuofos fpirttus^ fays Seneca, 
nullos babebis nee Platones, nee Catoiles, ned 
Scaevolas, nee Scipiones, nee Fabricios. — 
Strip men of their ambition and vanity, and 
you will have no heroes or patriots. 

But I fancy this kind of ^vanity is not 
to be difcouraged. That high fpifit and 
elevalion of foul, v^hich feeks for applaufe 
in adions of the mofl extenfive public 
utility, is literally the ** Laudum inimenfa 
Cupido,^' by which the immortal Virgil 
charaderifes his heroes. We muft never- 
thelefs acknowledge, that the love of popu- 
larity is often a dangerous paflion ; and the 
ambition becoming a heroe, is principally 
that of confeious felf- approbation attd ap* 
plaufe. 

The word vanity, in the fenfe of modern 
Epicureans, is indeed degrading, and a 
fpecies of philofophical detradion. With 
them it is mere love of popularity^ or an 
extravagant paffion for admiration^ ^vhich 
is not confined to the commander or (latef- 
man, but afFeds equally- the candidates to 
every degree of excellency, or merit. Pub- 
lic virtue, therefore, fay thefe philofophers^ 
Js nothing more than the love of praife and 
admiration 1— And the impofing namei.'o? 
Virtue, but a lure held out by the wife to 
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bribe the vain into fcHemes of public gooJ 
and utility ! 

But this is wretched fophiftry.~To the 
truly virtuous man, the love of prai/e is no 
more than a defire of having his adlions and 
fentiments interpreted and received, in 
the lame light and fpirit, he originally 
conceived them. The approbation of the 
good and wife is a pleafing circumftance ; 
becaufe it confirms to him the opinion he 
had formed to himfelf, of the rectitude and 
dignity of his adions. Should his inten- 
tions be miiinterpreted, through malice or 
miftake, he calmly retires within himfelf, 
where he finds fufficient refources to enable 
him to proceed in the path of virtue and 
true glory, though the world fhould re- 
main filent to his praife, or even pay his 
fervices with ingratitude. This is true 
greatnefs of foul, and the higheft ftep in 
the fcale of virtue. Socrates points it out 
as its furefl and nobled chara£teriilic.— 
Will our modern reafoners pretend that 
^he human mind is not capable of fo much 
elevation ?~A little experience and ac* 
quaintance with certain grand charaders 
in nioral life, would foon undeceive them f 
ind demonftrate the falfity of fo injurious 
a fuppofition. What muft we then think 
of all their wretched difcourfcs, and in- 
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and difhonour virtue ?— Yes : Self-appro- 
bation muft neceflarily accompany confcious 
virtue : nor can this fubfift vvithout it.--- 
The love, even of honeft fame, is hot in- 
compatible with this fentiment t and that 
fpecies of vanity which feeks fot applaufe 
without any juft title to it ; or which, i( 
not gratified, fhould caufe our virtuous 
purpofes to ftand dill, or vanifh i fliould 
alone be deemed contrary to^ and irre-^ 
concilable with> the idea of true virtue. 

UtoN the whole, therefore^ the vir- 
tuous fentiment is evidently independent 
of all thofe fecondary orinftrumeritalcaufes^ 
temper 9 habits ta/ie, vanity ^ and the like j 
becaufe it is founded on motives apparently 
diftindl from them all, and capable o( 
affedting univerfally every charafter* Fot 
who is there in the world, that does not 
lye open to the impreflions of hope and 
Jear^ infeparablc always from the idea o£ 
futurity? "And under the influence of fuch 
powerful motives, which receive ftill an 
immenfc acceffion of ftrength from the 
gre^tnefs of their obj efts in the Chriftian 
revelation, what efforts is not human nature 
'capable of, and equal t6?-*-Had Mandc- 
ville and Helvetius been willing to give 
the proper attention to thefc obvious con** 
L 2 
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fidcrations, neither th^ fable oi thtbees, nor; 
that rank compou!id of paradox and mate- 
rialifm, entitled hfprit^ had ever feen the 
light.— How much fophiftical and infidious 
reafoning had been then fupprefled ! — How 
much idle and impertinent declamation 
fpared the public ! 

Of all the philoibphical fedts, that of 
the Stoics is efteemed to have produced 
the greatcft number of patriots, and illuf- 
triqus men. This may appear wonderful, 
as their opinions were for the moft part 
unnatural, and apparently abfurd. it is 
true, they made virtue to confift in liv- 
ing according to nature and rcafon. But 
how did they interpret ;7^/z^;vl^— How did' 
they underftand rtajon .^-—According to 
them, ** The wise man was a kind of in- 
** dependent being : . he was all ; he had 
. " all within himfelf : no paflions to gra.- 
** tify.; no wants to fupply ; no mifery or 
** weaknefs to labour under : he was in- 
^* capable of receiving hurt, or injury from 
" any accident: and rather than acknow- 
** ledge the poffibility of this, they woulji 
** have maintained that there w^as no evil 
** in the world; or, at leaft, that^j//2 and 
" the moft excruciating torments were, 
,•* in reality, no evii^ This was abun^ 
dantly fufficient to feed the pride, and in;- 
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flame the enthufiafm, of the haughty phi- 
lofopher. It might, therefore, have pro- 
duced patriots ; men who were indeed the 
admiration of their age, and ahVays ready 
to facrifice their own eafe and repofe to 
the co;ifideration of the public good. But 
it never produced a man of real virtue ; 
a man capable of facing adverfity in all its 
various and difcouraging appearances ; and 
both Cato and Brutus gave, in the laft 
period of life, the moft ftriking proofs of 
the inanity and ridicule of this arrogant 
philofophy. 

We have already exhibited a picture of 
Cato in the laft fcene of life, Brutus, 
who like him was a profefled Stoic, and 1 
commonly ftiled the /afi of th^e Romans, 
betrayed the fame weaknefs and defpon- 
dency after the ruin of the Republican 
party in the plains of Philippi. What 
can be more Angular than the manner in 
which he there apoftrophizes virtue ?—- • 
Te colui; Virtus! ut rem; eft tu nometl 
inane es : — ** I have been attached to thee, 
" O virtue! as fomething folid and real; 
" but now I perceive thou art but a name, 
'^ and an unmeaning found.'* Saying this, 
he fell upon his fword, and expired.— - 
Xhe unnatural fyftem he had adopted. 
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could afford no real comfort to a man of 

feniibility in that critical fituation. 

It now evidently appears, that the true 
idea of Virtue neceflarily implies thefo 
three things : firft— a readinefs to under- 
take great and difficult matters ; fe* 
condly, a view to the general good ; laftly, 
a deep and real fenfe of our own weak- 
nefs, dependency, and wants, which (hould 
keep us always in mind of the middle 
rank, in which Nature hath placed us: above 
that of the brute kind, indeed, which are. 
governed by mere inftindl ; and yet below 
that of pure fpiritual beings, which are ex- 
empt from the infirmities and imperfeftions 
of our inferior nature. — For want of pay- 
ing the proper attention to this necef- 
fary'fubordination, the virtue of the Stoics 
was but an impofing cant, which could not 
(land the aflaults of adverfiry and difapr^ 
pointment ; but, in thefe critical trials had 
always recourfe to fuicide, and the de-e 
ftruftion of that being, which true Virtuo 
{hould have taught them rather to che- 
rifti and fupport, whilft Providence was 
pleafed to leave them in the pofleffion of 
it, Plato compares a man under the ge- 
neral embarraflments of life, and particu- 
larly in cafes of extraordinary trial and ad- 
verfity, to a ceminel on his pofti from 
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which he is not to depart, until called away 
by fuperior order. 

As to the other two ncceflary conditions 
of Virtue, ** A readinefs to undertake 
*^ great and arduous matters, and a view, 
** to the public good ;" we fliall here ob- 
ferve, firft, that virtue always implies fome 
facrifice, fome ftruggle, or violence done 
ourfelves. Thus true clemency y for example, 
always fuppofes a generous facrifice of that 
fuUen but keen pleafure, which accompa- 
nies the gratification of revenge : in this it 
is the merit of forgivenefs confifts ; and 
true magnanimity, founded in religion, can 
alone didlate this fentiment. But we often 
lay afidc oor refentments (fays Rochefou- 
cault) from mere vanity^ and a defire of 
difplaying a noblenefs of foul, which we 
are very diftant from : fometimes from /«- 
dolence^ and an impatience to be delivered 
from that difturbed and uneafy ftate of 
mind, which always accompanies the fenfe 
of an injury ; fometimes again from fear^ 
and an inability of gratifying our refcnt- 
ment ; and almoft always from a mixture 
of all thefe inferior motives \ which, ^s 
they fuppofe no real viftory over the pq/pon 
itfelf (for this may ftill remain in its full 
ftrength and rancour upon the mind) caa 
communicate no degree of virtue or merit 
L 4. 
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to that external fufpenfioft of revenge, 
which pafles in the eyes of the world for 
clemency and forgivenefs.— The truly vir- 
tuous are always on their guard againft 
thefe falle appearances of virrue. 

Secondly, We may undergo great 
difficulties and hardihips in the profecutioa 
of our defigns; but if this is merely for 
our own immediate gratification, without 
any regard to the public good, it can never 
eftablifli a claim to^ virtue. We have ktn 
this already exemplified in Alexander, 
Caefar, Cortez, and all thofe wild con- 
querors, who, for the fake of eftablifhi'ng 
a great name, or from an infatiable defire 
of adding to their dominions, make no 
fcruple of invading the liberties of mankind, 
at the hazard often of their own lives, and 
always of their (juiet and eafe, ' Thefe 
enterprizing meni indeed, never fail tq 
cover thieir deftruftiye views with the fpe^ 
cious pretext of the public good ; that is^^ 
pf fecuring the glory and happinefs of their 
own nation and flate 2 and v\^e muft own, 
'it is not always eafy to determine how far 
the laws pf national fafety may countenance 
this pl^a : but is it jult to trample on the 
rights and liberties of our neighbours, 
VCitxt\y to aggrandize ourfelves ?— -Are 
princes ?pd flates difoenfcd hy nature {vvfXR 
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thofc general duties and obligations to each' 
other, which individuals, in their way, 
owe to individuals ?— ** We kings (faid* 
^< Henry the Fourth of France) are indeed' 
*' great r— -s/' Nous autres rais^ nous' 
fommes de grands coquins. 

But political confideration^ come not 
within our fphere.-- We fliould be here 
mere moralifts, and this is what alone 
concerns the individuals of our fpecies, for^ 
whom we write. We (hall therefore con- 
clude thefe reflexions with a comparifon, 
or rather contraft, between the modern' 
Epicureans and modern Platonifts, thole 
undertakers of morality, who have io 
long engaged our attention in this work.— i 
This curious paflage is taken from Dr« 
Bi'own. 

He begins by obferving, that whilft 
moralifts have been enquiring into human 
happinefs, they have generally confideredT 
it as arifing from one uniform zn^ par^^ 
ticular fource, inftead of tracing it up to 
thofe various fountains, whence it really ' 
fpxings ; which are indefinitely various, 
combined and indeterminable : and this, 
fays he, feems to have been the moft ge- 
neral foundation of error. 

'* Thus, moft of the Epicurean feft, 
f^ though not the fbunder ^i it, havc^ 
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*f difctrdcd benevolence and virtue from 
^« their fyfteoi of private happincfs. The 
*f modern patronizcrs of this fcheme* Mr. 
V Hobbcs, Dr. Mandeville, and fevcral 
^* Freqch writers, after heaping up a col- 
** leftion of fordid inftanccs> which prove 
*• the fenfual inclinations and feljijime/s of 
«* jman, leap at once to their defired con- 
*• clufion : that the pretended public afFec- 
** tions are therefore no more than the fame 
*• low paflions in difguifc ; that benevolence 
«* makes no part of man's nature ; that the 
** human kind are abfolutely unconnefted 
<« with each other in point of afFeftion; 
*• and that every individual feeks and finds 
*.• his private happinefs in and i\om--him'^ 
'"-/elf alone:' . 

** My Lord Shaftefbury, on the contrary, 
'' viewing the brighter parts of human 
•* nature through the amiable medium of 
*^ the Socratic philofophy, and fixing his 
** attention on the public affedions, as the 
** inftruments both of public and private 
** happinefs, rejedts the EpicureaJis pre- 
*• tentions with difdain ; and fully confcious 
** of the high claims and energy of virtsfi, 
** affirms that fh^ private affe<3:ions arej^ 
*' by no means, a foundation for private 
•* happinefs ; that- there is no other fourcc 
^*.pf happipefs or grati^^atipn ,to indi«- 
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«« victuals, but that of univcrlally promot- 
** ing the welfare of others ; and that in 
'< every cafe^ virtue is the only goodf and 
^* vice the only ill of etrery one.'* 

** This ftrange oppofition of fefttiments. 
** feems to have arifen not from ^falfe, but 
*' a partial view of the fubje<ft. The 
^* Platonic party (as formerly the Stoics) 
^* dwell altogether on the foetal or public i 
^* the Epicurean no lefs on the private or 
^^felfijht affedions: on thefe refpedively 
*' they declaim ; fo that, according to the 
*' one, mankind are naturally a race of 
^^ demi'godsi according to the other^ a 
** crew of de%)ils. Both forgeting what 
"is linqueftionably the truth, that thefc 
^* Jocial znd. private afFedions are blended 
"in an endlefs variety of degrees ; and thus 
^* form an infinite variety of inclinations 
•* and charaders —It fliould therefore ap* 
^^ pear, that while the patronizes of thefii 
" two fyftems have attempted to give a 
"general pifture of the human fpecies. 
" they have all along taken the copy from 
" themfelves : and thus their philofophy^ 
^* jinftead of being a true hiftory of nature^ 
*^ is no more than the hiftory ot their owa 
" imaginations or affeSiions.'* 

The true fyftem of nature lies in a 
medium betweea thefe two ^ aqd is plainly 
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that, which We have been endeavouring to 
JHuftrate, and fet forth all along in this 
work. Human nature is manifeftly fur- 
m(hcd with private as well as public affec- 
tions. Thefe lend mutual ftrength. and 
fapport to each other; and in the wife 
and rational direftion of thefe afFeftions, 
confifts the true fcience of happincfs and 
virtae.~To what extremes have not the 
patronizers of thefe oppofite fentiments 
carried thtir reafonings?— According to Dr. 
Mandeville, the private affedtions are not 
only the fource, whence every ^//^//ir aiFec- 
tion fprings ; but even private vices arc 
public benefits^ and confequently real fources 
of public happinefs : and this he has the 
confidence to fet forth in the very title-page 
cfhisbook,--If fuchthefruitsof^r/W/^vice, 
what charadter is left %o private virtue ?— Is 
it not evident, either that it muft be con- 
fidered as productive of public mi/chief i or 
that it has no permanent chara6ter at all ? 
And thus we muft either confound, or 
abfolutely annihilate the eternal ideas of 
virtue and vice, and of right and wrong. 
On the contrary, my Lord Shaftefbury is 
fo extremely partial to the public affedtions, 
that he abfolutely condemns as bafe, mer- 
cenary, and unworthy an honeft man, any 
regard to p'er/onal (niuro happinefs in the 
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love and praftife of virtue.— How mifera^ 
bly is virtue and human nature made to 
fludluate between thefe oppofite and jarring 
opinions ! ' 

But the moft favoury and piquant part 
cf the contrail is yet to come.--*' It is 
** well known (continues our judicious 
** eflayift), that the writer of the Fable of 
" the Bees was neither a faint in his life, 
'* nor a hermit in his' diet. He feems to 
*^ have been mailer of a very, cqnfiderable 
** fagacity; much knowledge of the worlds 
** as it appears in populous cities; and ex.- 
' V* tremely fenfible to all the groffer bodily 
'* enjoyments : but for a delicacy of fenti- 
'* merit, imagination, or paflion ; for aa 
*' exquifite tafte either in arts or morats, 
i*' he appears to have been incapable of it, 
*« — The noble writer is known to have 
** been of a frame the very reverfeof this.— 
** His conftitution was neither more nor 
«* lefs oppofite to Dr. Mandeville's, than 
** his philofophy. His fenlual appetites 
*rwere wealc J his imagination all alive, 
•' noble and (pap acious : his paffions were 
^? accordingly refined, and his public afFec- 
.** tjons {}n fancy at leaft) predominant.--*- 
*' Art^ong'the Epicureans we ever find meji 
** of high health, florid complexions, firm. 
** nerves, and a capacity for pleafiire^ Of 
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*•* the Platonic and Stoic party are the 
^ delicate, or fickly frames 3 men incapable 
^ of the groflcr fenfual enjoyments ; and 
•* who either are, or think themfelves, 
•* vrrtuous.'^-Novy, from thcfe accumulated 
•* proofs, we may be convinced, that they, 
•• who would give us thefe untform pidures 
•* of a fiibjedl lb various as mankind, can- 
•• not have drawn them from nature *, that, 
•* on the contrary, they have copied them 
•' from their own heart s ox ifnaginat ions, and#' 
•* fondly eredtcd themfelves into a general 
«* ftandard of the human fpecies."-- -The 
Chriftian morality alone is fuited to every 
temper, every character, every capacity; 
becaufe its end and defign \s private as well 
as public happinefs. 

But if virtue has this determined and 
known ftandard, how comes it (fays Dr. 
Mandeville ; and this is the laft objedion 
of his' that I (hall take any notice of) that 
all nations and ages are Hot agreed iii the 
'particular maxims and do<ftrines of mo^ 
rality f — How comes it that, among the 
Mahometans, a rtiultiplicity of wives is 
maintained as a laudable ittftitution \ whilft 
it is cpndemned among us, as contrary even 
to the law of nature 1 or, that the Indian 
.nations, and even fheChrnefe, think it juft 
and warrantable to difpatch an infirm and 
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decrepit parent^ or a deformed cbild^ 
whilft we think it a duty to cherifli aad 
comfort both ?-^-** Is there, in {hort (to ufe 
** his own words) any greater certainty 
** in morals, than in the ways of laying 
•* out a^<:?r^^« judicioufly; which, are al- 
*' moft innumerable, becaufe they vary 
^^ according to the different tqftes of nations 
** and agea?/- .' 

Here iaa piece of : fophiftry;, the moft 
capable of impofing on weak minds; bft-- 
caufe it is in a matter the moft obvious, 
and within the : reach of every capacity,— 
It were perhaps in vain^ and, may look like 
begging the qiueftion to fay^ that it belongs 
to the wifdom of God alone to determine 
the propriety aoQd moral xe&xt\iAc of our 
adions in all thol^ ciafes,. where human 
judgements differ ; and that we have the 
fandtion oi xht divine authority on our fide. 
To drop therefore thia. plea, however juft 
and reafbnable in itfel^ it niuft, I think,, 
be agreed,' that the arjt: of laying out a 
garden judicioufly (whi(^h. i^.Pr^ ,Mande- 
Ville'fi hvonntQjImileJ CQiififts in dire<9:ipg 
the whole to the purpoJCb of i4tiiity a^d 
delight: this laft is often the only ea4 
propofed in thefe prpdudUOns.of art r.and,. 
Vrhere this effeft appears, tiis end of the. 
cultivator is. fully, anfwcgr.eci;;: : ,, :^ . _: , ^^ \ 
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But what is the end and dcfign of mi'^ 
rality ?~Is it to feed the wandering eye of 
an imperious fultan with the daily view 
of three or four hundred of the fineft wo-^ 
men in the world; doomed all, a few 
favorites excepted, to the excruciating 
pangs of ever returning jealoufy and defpair? 
A voluntary abdication of ahe fcn:fual en- 
joyments may be fupported with firmnefs, 
and without a (igb : the occafions of na- 
tural incitement may be avoided^ and the 
mind engaged in the fublimer cxercifes of 
religious charity, and contemplative love* 
Who fees not, how very diftarit the con- 
dition of ^feragUo is from this voluntary 
renouncement ? and how the defign, even 
of nature^ in the lawful multiplication of 
the fpecies^ '(an, objcdt, which I believe 
Mandcville would have paid much more 
attention to) is by this tyrannic monopoly 
totally fruftrated3--The prad:ice of deftroy- 
ing a decrepit parent^ or a deformed child^ 
is not lefs contrary to the known defiga 
or end of morality ; i. e. to the objed: of 
the general good. That deformed child 
may be born with a mind, and genius capa* 
ble, of doing honour to humanity.—Muft 
all thefe hopes be blafted in the very bud 
of life J for a diftorted limb, or an irregular 
feature ? On the other haijd, is a perfon. 
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that has deferved fo well of us, ^sz parent, 
to be cruelly deprived of his exiftence, 
which however imbittered by ficknefs and 
infirmity, has yet it's comforts and intervals 
of enjoyment. 

If the nations that pradife tbefe barba* 
rities, do not, or will not fee into their 
enormity, and manifeft deviation from the 
known rule of moral redtitude, is it the 
lefs true, that they are in themfelves con- 
• dcmnable, and immoral ; or does it follow 
from thence, that there is no real ftandard 
of Virtue, and mora/ truth ; or that its 
maxims can boaft no greater permanency 
and (lability, than the modes and fafhions, 
that come and go in endlefs rotation ? 
We have known novices in philofophy to 
blufli for miftakes in reafoning, lefs grofs, 
and palpable, than this of the great Dr* 
Maridcville's.— 

CONCLUSION. 

We h^ve then, at length, bid adieu to 
the philofophers ; and extricated ourfelves 
from that perplexing labyrinth of reafon- 
ing, or rather, philofophical reverie, which 
feems to have diftrafled the judgments of 
the prefent age, and warped the mind from 
its true and natural bias, to the love of paro- 
dox, deception, and error. 
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How eafily youth may be fcduccd into 
the pleafingy but pernicious fcheme oihap-- 
pinejs^ propofed by fo many of thefe mo- 
dern rcafoncrs, we need take no pains to 
demonftrate. It were perhaps more to the 
purpofe to lament, with all thinking men, 
the rapid progrefs, which this way of 
thinking has of late years made among the 
youth of almofl: every nation in Europe : 
for this century feems to have been the 
reign of libertine writers, and free-think- 
ers 5 who, under the difguife of ejfaytjis^ 
philofophers, and true friends to humanity^ 
have ferioufly laboured to debauch man- 
kind from the falutary paths of virtue^ and 
religion^ to a philofophical indifference, 
and contempt of all that has been held 
facred by the wifdom of ages. — Gay me-- 
teors ! which hold out a dazzling, but de- 
ceitful light ; that pleafes only to lead the 
mind aftray, and (hines but to difappear 
the next moment. 

*' Deists (fays a very late and eminent 
*^ writer *) while they have exprefTed the 
** highcft veneration and refpeft for re- 
*' velatioTiy have taken infinite pains to 
" undermine and expofe it by oblique 
•• and covert ways. Nothing but the 
«• caprice of modci and an unaccountable 

• SrJtf Author of Clio, or a Difcourfe on Tqfti* 
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•* blindnefs, that attends a prefent mode, 
" could hinder them from obfcrving the 
•* unworthinefs of their conduft, and the 
*' bafenefs of mind they betray.— In this 
<• tradt of duplicity, and proftitution of 
** heart, have trod Hobbes, Shaftefbury, 
** Bolingbroke, and fome authors, French, 
" and Englifli, now alive. — The ftrange 
" manner and artifice of thefe writers at 
*'firft furprife; but the human heart, 
«* that naturally detefts difhonefty, refufes 
•* them Jame 5 and in half an age they 
** are confidered only as the patrons of li- 
** centioufnefs ; and to make their infamy 
*** remarkable, they are only remembered 
*' and honoured by the vicious.** . 

It is indeed, impoffible to obferve the 
progreffion of the mind in the formation of 
the moral principle, and not be filled with 
the higheft reverence and awe at the idea 
of the Supreme Being, whofe prefence fills, 
whofe glory encompaffes the foul ; and 
whofe authority alone can enforce an im- 
plicit obedience to the internal diftates of 
virtue. We feel the majefty, and I may 
fay, the divinity of virtue in three diflinfl; 
ways : 

First, by fentiment^ or that inward 
tafteof pure ^(f 7/^/6/ and y<5iy, which accom- 
panies the fincere pradlice of it, and de- 

M 2 
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xnonftrates it's conformity with rational m^ 
ture, and the bleffed all-ruling mind : 

Secondly, by a clear and forcible de- 
duftion oireafoning through a long chain 
of evident confequences, as has been 
pointed out in the foregoing fhects : 

Lastly, by faith, and a truly reafona- 
ble fubmiiiion to, and acquiefcence in the 
'word of God, clearly revealed, and an- 
nounced to us ; that irrefragable and fo^ 
vereign rule, which removes all our doubts, 
fixes immovably the ftandard of moral 
recftitude, enlarges and ftrengthens our 
hope, diftin<Sly points out the path in 
which we are to walk, and leads us, as it 
were by the hand, to immortality and glory. 
And to this unerring rule alone, we muft 
own ourfelves indebted for our fuperiority, 
above the ancients^ in the doftrine oi morals^ 



THE END. 
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